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Those Who Engaged in 1940 Those Who Reviewed in 1940 
NEW ORLEANS 


“It was splendid! Audience didn’t 
want to let Stern go—was araretreat. / oem “Surprise of evening—new musical personality knocking at door 
Predict a brilliant future and hope he of fame—technique so brilliantly sure leaves one breathless. Tone 











will be with us soon again.” warm and vibrant. He is compelling.” —/tem 


SYRACUSE 





“Gave a masterful perform- 


ance. Following morning tele- “Playing calculated to impress the most seasoned concertgoer .. . 
phone kept busy by subscribers p Ab. cit” fluid lyrical beauty . . . recalled to the stage again and again.” 
asking we have him return : —Post-Standard 

soon.” 


CHICAGO 


Singled out by one of the world's greatest orchestras as soloist in an “Stern will often favor us with his art judging from his stupendous 
all Sibelius program. (Capacity audience. ) success of last night.” —Herald-American 


SAN ANTONIO 


“Concert, source of great musical pleasure even in retrospect. Rec- 
ommend him with- ‘ , . 
“A new star has arisen. Those who did not have entrance to his 


sy ra a ‘lead ea (<x. & . 4g Sturn py} ; concert may well feel themselves cheated of a rare treat.” —FE-rpress 
enthusiastically.)” 
SAN FRANCISCO 


(All headlines) “STERN TRIUMPHS AS SOLOIST WITH SYMPHONY” 


Fourth appearance as soloist with orchestra—a rare tribute. —(News). “STERN STARS WITH ORCHESTRA”—(Chronicle). 
“STERN WINS HIGH ACCLAIM ON RETURN”—(Examiner). 


NEW CASTLE 


“You will recall I hesitated, but finally took him wholly on YOUR 


iiehucen a. “If the quality of succeeding concerts are equal to Stern’s, the 
more than made good. Ga? success of this year’s program is assured. His art is ageless. We 
He is the type that is a shall hear much more of this young man as the years bring him t! ¢ 
surprise and sells next reputation he justly deserves.” —News 
season’s bookings.” 

SO, what more can be SAID or PROVED 


Management: PAUL H. STOES, Affiliated with WGN CONCERTS, 745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
WGN. Inc.. Affiliate Mutual Broadcasting System. Inc. 
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NFMC LISTS EVENTS 
FOR TWENTY-THIRD 
CONVENTION 


‘Loyalty Through Music’ to Be 
Keynote of Biennial Meeting 
of Music Clubs—Pageant Will 
Open Proceedings 





To Stress Native Music 


Inter-American Program to 
Strengthen Ties Between U. S. 
and Latin-America—Many Or- 
chestras to Play in Junior Day 
Concerts 
ALBERT LEA, MINN., March &. 
OYALTY through Music’, which 
has been the slogan of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs throughout 
the year, will be the keynote of the 
twenty-third biennial convention — of 
America’s largest musical organization 
in Los Angeles, June 18 to 25, accord- 
ing to Mrs. H. Carroll Day of this city, 
convention program chairman. 
American music will, as always, be 
primarily stressed but in recognition of 
the Loyalty Crusade which has been in 
progress this year under Federation 
auspices with the object of uniting the 
various nationalities in this country 
through the bond of music, the conven- 
tion will open with a stirring interna- 
tional pageant. Representatives of the 
numerous races in the Los Angeles area 
will participate to a background of the 
folk music of their native lands, and 
the pageant will be capped with a pat- 
riotic finale illustrative of how people 
of many ideologies have achieved na- 
tional unity under the Stars and Stripes. 





To Give Inter-American Program 


The Federation will also present an 
Inter-American program, in recognition 
of the increasing efforts of this govern- 
ment to strengthen the bonds of good 
neighborliness with Latin-American 
countries. For this event Elsie Hous- 
ton, Brazilian soprano, has been engaged 
as the leading artist. Other musicians 
from below the Rio Grande will also 
participate, and speakers will present 
practical suggestions as to how to in- 

(Continued on Page 4) 








To Resume Cincinnati Festival 


Plans 
CCORDING to word received 
in New York as MusICAL 


AMERICA was going to press, the Cin- 
cinnati Festival will be given next 
May in spite of a recent decision to 
the contrary. This report has not 
been confirmed by the Festival man- 
agement. 


——__ 
—— 








Stillman Kelley Honored by Clubs 





Larry Gordon 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, Dean of American Composers, Receives the Medal of Honor of the 

National Society of New England Women from Mrs. George Howard on the Occasion of the 

Performance of His ‘Pilgrim's Progress’ for the Benefit of the National Federation of Music 

Clubs’ Scholarship Fund. Mrs. Kelley (Left) and Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, Federation 
President, Look On. (Story on Page 4) 


SPRING TOUR OUTLINED BY METROPOLITAN 





To Open in Baltimore, Go as Far 
South as Dallas and Close in 
Rochester on May 5 
Ry Metropolitan Opera, which closes 


its season in its own home on the 
evening of March 22, and with a Sunday 
Night Concert the following evening, 
leaves on March 24, for its Spring 
tour which will open in Baltimore. It 
will give three performances at the 
Lyric Theatre on the evenings of 
March 24, 25 and 26. The works to be 
heard in Baltimore are “The Marriage 
of Figaro’, ‘Il Trovatore’ and “The 
Bartered Bride’. 

Immediately after the third perform- 
ance, the organization will entrain for 
Boston where it will open in the Met- 
ropolitan Theatre on March 27, in ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’. The company 
will remain in Boston for two weeks 
and while there will present also, ‘Tann- 





hauser’; ‘Madama Butterfly’; Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’; ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’; ‘La Fille du Regiment’; ‘Tris- 
tan und Isolde’; ‘Rigoletto’; “‘L’Amore 
dei Tre Re’; ‘Lohengrin’; ‘The Barber 
of Seville’; and ‘Il Trovatore’. 

The company’s next stop will be in 
Cleveland, O., where it will be heard 
in the Public Auditorium. Eight per- 
formances will be given. The operas 
will include ‘The Marriage of Figaro’; 
‘Tristan und Isolde’; ‘La Fille du Regi- 
ment’: ‘Die Walkiire’; ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’; ‘The Barber of 
Seville’; ‘Faust’; and ‘Rigoletto’. 

From Cleveland, a jump will be made 
to New Orleans, where three perform- 
ances will be given; then to Dallas, 
Tex., for four performances. *The suc- 
ceeding performances will be in Rich- 
mond, Va., though it has not yet been 
decided whether two or three will be 
given, and the tour will end in Roches- 
ter with one opera on May 5. 





PLAN SPECIAL SERIES 
FOR NEW SEASON AT 


ROBIN HOOD DELL 


Four-Night Week to Allow for 
Postponement and Minimize 
Financial Loss—Concerts to 
Run for Seven Weeks 





Will Omit Operas 





One-Composer and Popular 
Programs, Celebrity and 
Talent Nights Forecast— 
Agreement with Federation 
Signed 
PHILADELPHIA, March 4. 
PLANS for a special type of program 
for each day of the Robin Hood Dell 
concert week, innovations aimed at 
broadening the series’ popular appeal 
and assuring its financial solvency, and 
the abandonment of opera productions, 
followed hard upon the signing of a 
trade agreement between Local 77 of 
the American Federation of Musicians 
and the management of Robin Hood 
Dell Concerts, Inc., of which the new 
manager is C. David Hocker. The 
agreement calls for a season of twenty- 
eight concerts between June 19 and 
Aug. 8, with an orchestra of ninety men 
as in previous years. John W. Molloy, 
personnel manager of the orchestra, 
witnessed the signing of the pact, and 
the Dell management can now begin 
its fund-raising campaign and the plan- 
ning of its programs, delayed hitherto 
for nearly two months, by the inability 
to work out budgetary economies accept- 
able to union, orchestra and concert of- 
ficials. 


Wednesday Nights Omitted 


Wednesday night concerts will be 
omitted from the schedule so that, in 
the event of bad weather, there will be 
a free night for postponement of the 
Tuesday soloist’s appearance. Opera 
productions have been abandoned since 
they proved unsuited, in previous years, 
to outdoor presentation because of 
stage setting problems, complicated by 
weather hazards and the general ar- 
rangement of the Dell seating. 

The new four-night Robin Hood Dell 
week will, according to Mr. Hocker, 
regularly feature a symphonic program 
dedicated to the works of one major 
composer on Monday nights; the ap- 
pearance of a celebrity on Tuesday 
nights; a popular program devoted to 
the lighter classics and including con- 
cert versions of operettas by Strauss, 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Victor Herbert 
and others on Thursday nights, and a 
“Philadelphia Finds” program, offering 
Dell debuts to outstanding local mu- 
sicians, on Friday nights. These last 
will be chosen under a “talent hunt” 
plan now being completed. 

The Dell management also invites 
the music-loving public to submit sug- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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TO PRESENT MUSIC 
OF CONTEMPORARIES 


International Society to Hold 
Annual Festival in U. S. 
for First Time 


The eighteenth festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music 
will be held in New York during the 
week of May 17-25, and will include 
chamber music and orchestral concerts. 
This marks the first time the organiza- 
tion has held its annual festival in this 
country. Since 1923, when it was estab- 
lished, the Society has held its annual 
festival in nearly every important city 
in Europe, including Liége, Oxford, 
Amsterdam, Venice, Florence, Frank- 
fort, Prague, Barcelona, Paris, London 
and Warsaw. 

The chamber music concerts of the 
festival will be presented in three eve- 
ning programs: at Columbia Univer- 
sity on May 19, at the Museum of 
Modern Art on May 21, and at the New 
York Public Library on May 23, Two 
programs of chamber music will also 
be broadcast over the Columbia net- 
works, 

Many Nations Represented 


Composers of all nations were in- 
vited to submit works for performance. 
Members of the International Jury have 
selected chamber works by the follow- 
ing composers, to be included on the 
programs: 

Juan Carlos Paz (Argentine); Ale- 
jandro Garcia Caturla (Cuba); Jaro- 
slav Jerek (Czechoslovakia); René 
Liebowitz (France); William Alwyn 
(Great Britain); Paul Kadosa and 
Matyas Seiber (Hungary); Salvador 
Contreras and Silvestre Revueltas 
(Mexico); Piet Ketting (Nether- 
lands); Edmond Partos (Palestine) ; 
Jerzy Fitelberg and Antoni Szalowski 
(Poland); Edward Cone, Aaron Cop- 
land, Russell G. Harris, Emil Koehler 
and Paul Nordoff (U. S. A.); Paul 
Dessau, Artur Schnabel, Anton We- 
bern and Stefan Wolpe (Independent). 

There will be, in addition to the 
chamber music programs, four broad- 
casts of orchestral works, two over Co- 
lumbia and two over NBC, with the 
NBC Orchestra. The programs of these 
four concerts will be announced later. 
Other conductors and out-of-town or- 
chestras will also codperate in the play- 
ing of orchestral works submitted. 





Dell Season 


(Continued from page 3) 


gestions of composers to be represented 
on the seven Monday nights and selec- 
tions to be included on the Thursday 
night popular programs. Selections 
should be sent to the office of Robin 
Hood Dell Concerts, Inc., 806 Bankers 
Securities Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
where the results will be compiled and 
used as a basis for the Dell programs. 


The shortening of the Dell season 
from the usually scheduled eight weeks 
to seven this year, was the counter- 
proposal of the orchestra men and union 
officials to the Dell management’s sug- 
gestion of the reduction of the orchestra 
from ninety to eighty men. The short- 
ened season will mean an economy of 
between $5,000 and $7,000 for the Dell, 
an amount comparable to that which 
would have been saved by reducing the 
size of the orchestra. An understand- 
ing exists, however, between Dell, or- 
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STILLMAN KELLEY HONORED BY CLUBS 


RE-ENGAGED AS CONDUCTOR 


Vladimir Golschmann, Who Since 1931 Has 

Been Conductor of the St. Louis Symphony, 

Was Re-engaged on Feb. 28 to Conduct the 
Orchestra for Three More Seasons 


MO ‘ 





chestra and union officials, that if, by 
June 1, the Dell is able to raise $20,000 
to cover itself for the seven-week sea- 
son, negotiations for an extension to 
eight weeks may be taken up at that 
time. Last season the Dell scheduled 
eight weeks of Summer concerts, but 
was forced to cancel the final week be- 
cause of mounting deficits due to bad 
weather. 





Federation Plans 


(Continued from page 3) 
crease co-operation among Pan-Amer- 
ican nations. 

Much interest will center about the 
presentation of young David Smith, 
fifteen-year-old student at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music and winner 
of the Edgar Stillman Kelley Junior 
Scholarship of the Federation, as a fea- 
tured soloist on Junior Day. Individual 
junior symphony orchestras and a 
massed orchestra representing many 
states will also take part in the Junior 
Day Program. 

The presentation of opera in English 
has long been a project fostered by the 
Federation, and this will be furthered 
through a demonstration performance 
directed by Dr. Richard Lert, conductor 
of the Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
and the Pasadena Civic Orchestra. 

June 25, Student Day, will be marked 
by the finals in the Federation’s biennial 
Young Artists’ Contests, and appro- 
priately the featured artists on that date 
will be Rosalyn Tureck, pianist, who 
was one of the Federation’s biennial 
award winners in 1935 and Eudice 
Shapiro, violinist, an award winner in 
1937. Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur 
Loesser, a two-piano ensemble, are other 
artists signed for a concert. Rose Dir- 
man, soprano will be the banquet soloist. 

Although much of the emphasis of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
choral program this year is upon ‘Music 
for Americans’, American and Euro- 
pean choral traditions are united in the 
massed male chorus program which will 
be sponsored at the Biennial. 


Dean of Composers, 83, Attends 
Performance of His ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ for Benefit of Fed- 
eration’s Scholarship Fund— 
—Presented with Medal 


*“DGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, dean 
of American composers, was honored 
at a performance of his musical miracle 
play, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’, presented in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
March 4 for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

The  eighty-three-year-old | composer 
came from Cincinnati to hear the work 
which was performed by seven soloists, a 
chorus of 200 and an orchestra of eighty 
pieces, conducted by Dr. John Warren 
Erb. Soloists were Richard Hale, Frederic 
Jencks, William Hess Jr., Lela Mae 
Flynn, Marian McManus and a boy so- 


FOUR AGMA ARTISTS 


Other Instrumentalists Become 
Members—Justice Department 
to Investigate Charges 


As a result of an ultimatum by James 
C. Petrillo that all instrumentalists join 
his union, the American Federation of 
Musicians, or be barred from perform- 
ance, seven eminent soloists have applied 
for membership. Four of them, Albert 
Spalding, Efrem Zimbalist, Mischa El- 
man and José Iturbi were members of 
the American Guild of Musical Artists, 
Lawrence Tibbett, president, which has 
contested Mr. Petrillo’s right to juris- 
diction in the course. AGMA’s appeal 
from an unfavorable decision was still 
pending in the Court of Appeals. The 
other artists to join Mr. Petrillo’s or- 
ganization were the pianists Harold 
Bauer, Josef Hofmann and Egon Petri. 
Sergei Rachmaninoff and Fritz Kreis- 
ler were elected to honorary member- 
Ship in local 802 of the A. F. of M. 

Meanwhile, on Feb. 28, the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington an- 
nounced that a Federal grand jury 
would be ordered to investigate charges 
that Mr. Petrillo had conspired with 
booking agencies and_ broadcasting 
chains “in an attempt to destroy” 
AGMA and monopolize one phase of 
music. It has not been determined 
where the grand jury will convene. Mr. 
Petrillo made no comment on, the an- 
nouncement. The Department of Jus- 
tice investigation will be directed by 
Victor O. Waters, who handled the 
cases which led to consent decrees in- 
volving the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers and 
Broadcast Music, Inc. 


Spalding Explains Action 


Mr. Spalding, a founder-member of 
the guild, was the first artist to resign 
from AGMA and apply for membership 
in the A. F. of M. In his statement at 
that time he said when he had joined 
AGMA in 1935 he was informed it was 
to be made up of solo singers and in- 
strumentalists. 

“T have doubted in the past and I still 
doubt if they have problems which call for 
group or collective action,” he continued. 
“But a free association of members of our 
profession I thought might be desirable. 
AGMA has, however, failed to confine its 
membership to soloists. It has included 
the Metropolitan Opera chorus and danc- 


prano, John Robert Miller. Choral groups 
participating included the Musical Arts 
Chorus and the Gerster Gardini Choral of 
New York, the Colony Club of Farming. 
dale, L. L., the Choral Society of Hicks. 
ville, L. I., and the Musical Arts Chorys 
of Easton, Pa. 

During the intermission, Mrs. George 
Howard presented Mr. Kelley with the 
medal of honor of the National Society of 
New England Women in recognition of 
his ‘New England’ Symphony and music 
composed for the Plymouth Rock celebra- 
tion. Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, president 
of the National Federation and chairman 
of the committee sponsoring the event, in- 
troduced Mrs. Howard. Mrs. Guy Gan- 
nett of Portland, Me., and Etelka Evans, 
of Cincinnati, were among the sponsors, 

‘Pilgrim’s Progress’, based on the alle- 
gory by John Bunyan with a text by Eliz- 
abeth Hodgkinson, was composed in 1918 
for the Cincinnati May Festival. The per- 
formance on this occasion was a testimo- 
nial to the composer, 


JOIN PETRILLO UNION 


ers. It has solicited membership of ac- 
companists and has requested its soloist 
members.to employ only accompanists who 
are also members. The result is that the 
instrumental soloists in AGMA are now 
only a small fraction of its total members,” 


Mr. Spalding added that he did not ap- 
prove of the guild’s action in becoming 
a labor union, and explained that “I had 
not in the past ever contemplated joining 
the American Federation of Musicians be- 
cause I did not believe my professional 
interests required the kind of protection 
which a labor union customarily gives or 
that my engagements were in competition 
with the members of the union.” 


Mr. Spalding pointed out that when the 
federation last Summer requested guild 
instrumentalists to join the federation he 
approved the guild’s procedure in seeking a 
settlement in court, and then added: “That 
question having been decided in favor of 
the federation by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York, I ac- 
cept the decision of the court.” 

In the absence of Mr. Tibbett, Mrs. 
Blanche Witherspoon, executive secre- 
tary of the guild, issued the following 
statement : 


“The intervention of the Department of 
Justice in the controversy existing between 
the American Guild of Musical Artists, 
Inc., and Mr. James C. Petrillo, President 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
is a welcome step in the direction of curb- 
ing Mr. Petrillo’s plan to become the ab- 
solute musical dictator in this country. 
The solo instrumentalists supported by 
outstanding vocalists have been leading the 
battle to prevent a further encroachment of 
Petrillo’s power of censorship and dicta- 
torship in the concert world. 

“The Government’s move is necessitated 
by the threats made by Mr. Petrillo to bar 
the great concert instrumentalists from 
giving performances unless they resigned 
from the American Guild of Musical Art- 
ists, the union which was created by them 
and is governed by them, and join the 
American Federation of Musicians which 
is under the complete domination and abso- 
lute dictatorship of its President, MF. 
Petrillo,” 





Ballet Theatre to End New York Run 


The Ballet Theatre, which has been 
giving a series of performances in the 
Majestic Theatre, New York, was 
scheduled to close its run on Sunday, 
evening, March 9. The final bill was 
to include ‘Swan Lake,’ ‘Billy the Kid’, 
‘Three Virgins and a Devil’, ‘Blue Bird’ 
and ‘Gala Performance’. Reviews 0 
the last programs will appear in the 
next issue of MustcaL AMERICA. 














Smetana’s Folk Opera Sung in 
English—Novotna Appears as 
Marie—Pinza, Kullman and 
Laufkoetter in Other Chief 
Roles—Lack of Czech Spirit in 
Performance Criticized 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


RUNO WALTER’S second opera 
B at the Metropolitan was ‘The 

Bartered Bride’, which was re- 
vived under his baton at a special mati- 
nee on Feb. 28, the performance being 
given as a benefit for the Smith Col- 
lege Scholarship Fund. Though the 
conductor had another heart-warming 
success with his audience, it cannot be 
said that the artistic results were of the 
same noteworthy character as_ those 
which created something of a furore at 
the ‘Fidelio’ of Feb. 14. The Smetana 
revival was best on its orchestral side, 
and this, of course, was primarily to 
the credit of Mr. Walter. But that 
best was not such as to efface the mem- 
ory of other and more completely satis- 
fying performances of this delightful 
folk opera. 

Herbert Graf had charge of the stage 
and Konrad Neuger trained the chorus. 
The work was sung in English by the 
following cast: 


Kruschina...... .....-Arthur Kent 
Ludmila....... .. Thelma Votipka 
Marie...... .....--Jarmila Novotna 
ie od iva aps t8 04 eae a SAR ems John Gurney 
Hata. Paar S Irra Petina 
Vashek Karl Laufkoetter 
Jenik. Charles Kullman 
a os bs Sh bank eens wheat eee Ezio Pinza 


Ringmaster..... a ..John Dudley 


SSS .....Natalie Bodanya 
Murru......................Ludwig Burgstaller 
Dances by Ruthanna Boris, Monna Montes, 

Joseph Levinoff and the Corps de Ballet. 


Though there was some reason for 
discontent with Mr. Walter’s tempi, 
which were definitely fast, it was the 
absence of certain characteristic Czech 
pulsations and whip-cracking phra’e 
endings that tended chiefly to weaken 
the effect of a very spirited orchestral 
performance in which the playing was 
consistently musical, affectionate and 
tasteful. Technically, it was well above 
average in quality. 

The ballet was the most unfortunate 
feature of the production and in ‘The 
Bartered Bride’ there is nothing more 
important than the Czech dances. The 
village polka of the first act is an en- 
semble, not a solo nor yet a small group 
affair. Those who attended the first 
performances of ‘Bartered Bride’ at the 
Metropolitan in 1909 will never forget 
the stirring effect made by that polka, 
which was presented according to the 
traditions of the Czech theatres. The 
dances of this latest revival might as 
well have come from the Pyrenees or 
the Valley of the Po. In its entirety, 
the performance captured little of the 
Spirit of Smetana’s Bohemia. No better 
example of ‘National Opera’ can be 
found than ‘The Bartered Bride’. 
Though it is a comic opera it cannot 
be converted into the equivalent of a 
lennese operetta or a Broadway musi- 
cal comedy. The music, like the char- 
acters, is essentially Czech. This re- 
Vival, like its most recent predecessor 
Was in many of its details a cartoon 
version. The fault was not with the 
English text, which was in considerable 
Part that of the last previous perform- 
ances, though shorn of many of the gags 
devised to jog the spring season ris- 
ibles. Kezal did not sing ‘I Know a 


The Circus Comes 
Again to the Opera, 
with ‘The Bartered 
Bride’. The Ring- 
master (John Dud- 
ley) Encourages 
Esmerelda (Natalie 
Sedahest in Her 
Tightrope Act 


The in- 


Honey, With Lots of Money’. 
appropriate dancing and the spirit of 
broad farce in the stage business was 


much more to blame. For the Czechs, 
their beloved ‘Prodana Nevésta’ is a 
comedy, but not a burlesque. 


An “International” Cast 


In the cast was one Czech singer, 
the soprano Jarmila Novotna, who sang 
Marie (Marzhenka). Hers was a 
charming impersonation, prettily acted 
and well sung, but she was no peasant, 
for all her archness and simplicity. Of 
the several European artists who pre- 
sumably were singing opera in English 
for the first time, her diction was per- 
haps the clearest. 

Karl Laufkoetter also succeeded in 
making his words reasonably clear as 
the stuttering Vashek (Wenzel), but 
his was the most extravagantly over- 
drawn of all the impersonations. In 
Prague, Vashek is often played almost 
“straight”. Mr. Laufkoetter did not 
fail of laughs while making him as gro- 
tesque as possible. The Kezal of Ezio 
Pinza, though also something of a cari- 
cature, might have been more convinc- 
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Left: Vashek (Karl 
Laufkoetter) Dis- 
cusses Matrimony 
with Marie (Jarmila 
Novotna) 


Right: Kezal (Ezio 
Pinza) Tries to Make 
an Amicable Ar- 
rangement with Jenek 


(Charles Kullman) 


ingly droll if his words could have been 
understood. As Jenek (Hans), the 
tenor lover who sold his bride-to-be, 
Charles Kullman sang his English lines 
naturally, as one born to the language. 
Though his animation was rather ex- 
cessive, he used his voice lyrically and 
was credible in looks. Miss Votipka 
as Ludmila, Miss Petina as Hata, Mr. 
Dudley as the Ringmaster, and Miss 
Bodanya as Esmeralda _ contributed 
character bits that conformed to the 
dictates of Mr. Graf’s stage direction, 
and had some good points of their own. 
Mr. Walter and Mr. Graf joined the 
stage principals in the bows before the 
curtain. 

The conductor was to be thanked for 
restoring the charming pastorale, for- 
merly cut at the Metropolitan, which in- 
tervenes between the fiery overture, 
well known in the concert halls, and 
the enchanting opening chorus. ‘Bar- 
tered Bride’ remains a marvel of fresh 
and lilting melody, magically orches- 
trated, 


‘Siegfried’ in ‘Ring’ Cycle 
With a familiar cast, and Erich Leins- 
dorf once again on the podium after two 
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WALTER CONDUCTS REVIVAL OF ‘BARTERED BRIDE’ 
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Photos by N. Y. Times Studio 


guest conductors had had their turn at the 
German repertoire, ‘Siegfried’ was given in 
the afternoon ‘Ring’ cycle on Feb. 20, in 
the uncut version customary at these events. 
The performance moved brisky, due both to 
the conductor’s lively tempi and the ex- 
cellence of the portrayals. Kirsten Flag- 
stad as Brtinnhilde was again in superb 
voice, and equally impressive was Lauritz 
Melchior in the title role. Friedrich Schorr 
as Wotan, Karin Branzell as Erda, Karl 
Laufkoetter as Mime, Walter Olitzki as 
Alberich, Emanuel List as Fafner and Nat- 
alie Bodanya as the Forest Bird completed 
the cast, and sang and acted with their 
wonted competency. The audience was 
large and appreciative. 
‘Don Pasquale’ Is Repeated 

A large and clamourously enthusiastic 
audience greeted the repetition of Doni- 
zetti’s ‘Don Pasquale’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera on the evening of Feb. 20 with the 
magnificent performance of Salvatore Bac- 
caloni again the backbone of the production. 
Bidu Sayao was the Norina, Bruno Landi 
the Ernesto, John Brownlee the Malatesta 
and Alessio De Paolis the Notary. 

The entire cast sang with spirit but they 
were sometimes inaudible because of the 
volume of sound which rose from the 
orchestra pit unchecked by Mr. Papi, who 
might as well have been conducting ‘Gét- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Damrosch Conducts His *Cyrano’ 





formance of the Opera. 


Larry Gordon 
The Composer-Conductor of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ and Soloists After the Concert Per- 


(Front Row, Left to Right): Agnes Davis, Helen Henry, Walter 


Damrosch, Mary Frances Lehnerts, Anna Kaskas and Thomas Thomas; (Second Row), 
Alden Edkins and Kenneth Schon, and (Back Row), David Elwyn, Charles Kullman, George 
Rasely and Vaughan Comfort 


Revised and Partly Re-written 
Opera Is Given in Concert 
Form with Philharmonic, Ora- 
torio Society Chorus and 
Eleven Soloists 


REVISED and in many of its details 

re-written, Walter Damrosch’s op- 
era, ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’, with text by 
the late W. J. Henderson based on Ro- 
stand’s play, was presented in concert 
form in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 20. The composer conducted. 
Under his baton were the orchestra of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
the chorus of the Oratorio Society of 
New York and eleven soloists, some of 
whom cared for as many as three roles. 
The cast was as follows: 


Cyrano de Bergerac....... Thomas L. Thomas 
Gch chbbbad ends ced <ubsec0nes Agnes Davis 
ypaane PeabaeW een ObSscteccnss ctian Anna Kaskas 
se 
A Flower Girl } puns ce cuneéledeas’ Helen Henry 
EL ows sorcessus eaksae Charles Kullman 
NA d6e5ch csp anscdun ss 4 George Rasely 
Le Bret a 
Second Cavalier } bck keaudteweias David Elwyn 
De Guiche . 
Third Cavalier ph tvs enbsstheets Alden Edkins 
Ta usketeer 
First Cavalier § -c+++++:++++: Kenneth Schon 
Mother Superior....... Mary Frances Lehnerts 


ete SB aeat peeebehe Vaughn Comfort 


Montfleury 
Fourth Cavalier 


The Henderson-Damrosch opera a- 
chieved its world premiere at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera on Feb. 27, 1913, under 
the aegis of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, and 
was performed five times during the 
season of 1912-13. There were no 
Metropolitan performances thereafter. 
Though generously cut as compared to 
the original, and with but one short 
intermission between the second and 
third of the four acts, the revised ver- 
sion occupied the Thursday Philhar- 
monic-Symphony subscribers at least a 


half hour longer than the usual orches- 
tral concert. 

The vigor and sustained enthusiasm 
with which the veteran of nearly sixty 
years of conducting in public led his 
mixed ensemble was not the least note- 
worthy detail of the event. 

Dr. Damrosch’s plentiful changes in 
his score have not made a new opera 
of it, for he has retained most of its 
basic material, including melodies that 
made a very agreeable impression when 
they were new and which made much 
the same impression at this revival. 
Considerably altered, the orchestration 
rides less heavily on the voices. It is 
resourceful, varied, warm and full of 
color, if of a traditional manner that 
bespeaks an even earlier period than 
1913 much more than it does 1941. 
‘Cyrano’ was not an “advanced” work 
twenty-eight years ago. It is not, by 
virtue of its changes, something for the 
left-wingers today . 


Lyric Elements Predominant 


The few motival themes, like the 
whole-tone passage that represents Cy- 
rano’s nose, are used with discretion. 
All things considered, the lyrical ele- 
ments of the score count for more than 
its ‘dramatic episodes, their set forms 
tending to suggest the best type of old 
romantic light opera more than the 
sterner stuff of the post-Wagnerian 
lyric drama. 

Mr. Thomas, if he at no time sug- 
gested the Rostand character, sang Cy- 
rano’s music richly and smoothly. The 
Roxane of Miss Davis was attractive in 
tone and otherwise vocally competent. 
Mr. Kullman brought to the music of 


Christian a commendable fervor. The 
others met the requirements. In com- 
pany with Dr. Damrosch, all were 


called upon to share in very hearty 
applause. O. T. 





NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
AIDS BALLET RUSSE 


DeBasil Company Makes Two 
Appearances—Kindler Con- 
ducts Novelties 
WasuIncrTon, D. C., March 5.—Play- 
ing on three consecutive nights in Con- 
stitution Hall the National Symphony 
gave Washingtonians their first glimpse 
in three years of Col. W. deBasil’s 
original Ballet Russe on Feb. 24 and 25, 
and on the 26th presented in concert 
two distinguished Washington musi- 
cians, Emerson Meyers, pianist, and 
Howard Mitchell, the orchestra’s first 

‘cellist. 

Col. deBasil’s company was resplend- 
ent with great dancers — Baronova, 
Toumanova and Riabouchinska and 
David Lichine, who was represented 
both as dancer and choreographer. Two 
works presented for the first time in 
the recently concluded New York sea- 
son were included in the Washington 





_ programs—Fokine’s ‘Paganini’ to Rach- 
maninoff’s music, and Lichine’s ‘Gradu- 


ation Ball’ to music by Johann Strauss. 
Highlight of the second evening’s pro- 
gram was a repeat performance of 
‘Choreartium,’ Massine’s. ballet to 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. 


American Works Played 

Dr. Hans Kindler’s concert of the 
following night highlighted a group of 
American works, as well as the com- 
positions featuring soloists. On the pro- 
gram were ‘Traffic’ by Carl Eppert of 
Chicago; ‘Mirage’ by Bertram Shap- 
leigh; “The Lotus Eaters’ by Edward 
Potter ; ‘The Flax Spinner’ by R. Deane 
Shure of Washington. Mr. Meyers 
played Mozart’s Quartet for piano and 
strings with the orchestra’s string sec- 
tion, and Mr. Mitchell took the solo 
role for ‘cello in Ernest Bloch’s 
‘Schelomo’. 

The Orchestra launched a _ special 
series of six concerts on Feb. 16 with 
Charles O’Connell, as guest conductor, 
and Jean Tennyson, Chicago Opera so- 
prano, as soloist. 

The second of these Sunday afternoon 
concerts on March 2, brought Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, cousin of Dr. Kindler, 
to Construction Hall as commenta- 
tor, and Grace Castagnetta, pianist, 
as soloist. Miss Castagnetta played in 
the Bach D Minor Concerto and 
Dohnanyi’s variations on a French 
nursery tune. 

Eugene Ormandy brought the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra to Constitution Hall 
Feb. 18. Enid Szantho was soloist. 

Jay Watz 





ROSENWALD IS ELECTED 
TO PHILHARMONIC BOARD 





Joins Directors of New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony Society, Filling 
Place Left by Paul D. Cravath 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society recently elected William 
Rosenwald as a member of its board 
of directors, filling the place left vacant 
by the death of Paul D. Cravath on 
July 1. Born in Chicago in 1903, Mr. 
Rosenwald was graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
did post-graduate work at Harvard Uni- 
versity and the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. 

Mr. Rosenwald is at present actively 
associated with many philanthropic in- 
stitutions. The Board of Directors of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 





New York at present includes: 


Marshall Field, Chairman of the board ang 


president; Charles Triller, treasurer; Floyd G 
Blair, assistant treasurer; Richard W. G. Wel. 
ling, secretary; Arthur Judson, executive re- 
tary; Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander, Mrs. H unt. 
ington Astor, Harry R. Baltz, William C. Breed, 


Chester Burden, Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Chadwick. 
Harry Harkness Flagler, Anselme Fortier, Mrs 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, Mrs. Christian R 
Holmes, Walter Hoving, Hon. Herbert H eh. 
man, Countess Mercati, Richard E, Myers, 
William S. Paley, Mishel Piastro, Mrs. John T 


Pratt, Walter W. Price, William Rosenwald, 
Joseph Schuster, Mrs. Frederick T. Steinway, 
Robert H. Thayer, Maurice Van Praag, James 


P. Warburg, Major John A. Warner, Thomas 


J. Watson. 





WHITE HOUSE SERIES 
OF RECITALS ENDS 


Artists Appearing in Functions 
Supervised by Greiner 
Are Listed 

The season’s series of musical fune- 
tions at the White House, of which 
A. W. Greiner is in charge, was re- 
cently completed. This year more than 
200 artists offered their services for 
an appearance at the White House, 
and Mr. Greiner submitted their names 
to Mrs. Roosevelt. There was only one 
musicale after a state dinner this year, 
which took place on Feb. 12, with Sig- 
mund Spaeth supplying the entertain- 
ment. 

Artists appearing this year included: 
on Dec. 9, Virginia Lewis, soprano, ac- 
companied by William L. King, and 
Mieczyslaw Munz, pianist; on Jan. 8, 
Viola Wasterlain, violinist, and four 
Arthur Murray dancers, accompanied by 
Robert J. Brewer; on Jan. 13, Eugene 
List, pianist, and William Horne, tenor, 
accompanied by Felix Wolfes; on Jan. 
29, Marilyn Crittendon, violinist, ac- 
companied by Prescott Barrows, and 
William Masselos, pianist; and on Feb. 
13, Viola Morris and Victoria Ander- 
son, English two-part singers, accom- 
panied by Milne Charnley, and the 
Chamber Music Guild String Quartet, 
composed of Frank Gittelson and Alex- 
ander Levin, violins, Benjamin Sosner, 
viola, and Marcel Ancher, ’cello. 








Eight Singers Selected for Auditions 
Finals 

Eight operatic aspirants were sched- 
uled for the finals of the current sea- 
son’s Metropolitan Auditions of the Air 
on March 9 and 16. The finalists are: 
Emma Beldan, soprano of Newport, 
R. I.; Mary Van Kirk, contralto of 
Cleveland Heights, O.; Christina Car- 
roll, coloratura soprano of Cleveland, 
O.; John Tyers, baritone of San Diego, 
Calif.; Dorothy Sarnoff, soprano of 
New York City; Mona Paulee, mezzo- 
soprano of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
and Los Angeles, Calif., Marjorie 
Phelps, dramatic soprano of Cleveland, 
O.; and Lansing Hatfield, bass-baritone 
of Franklin, Va. The Misses Beldan, 
Van Kirk and Carroll were to be heard 
with John Tyers on March 9, the 
others on March 16. From these eight, 
two will emerge as winners to appeaf 
on the final program of the season on 
March 23, when they will receive their 
Metropolitan Opera contracts. 





Tri-City Symphony Launches Season 

ALBANY, N. Y., March 5.—The first 
concert of the Tri-City Symphony was 
given at the Livingston High School 
Auditorium on Jan. 31 under the baton 
of Armand Balendonck. The orchestra 
of ninety men is composed of profes- 
sional musicians. 
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Success Sans Op 


th HE fame of any public enter- 
tainer is, per se, very ephemeral. 

An opera singer lingers in old 
photographs and, since the coming of 
the phonograph, in recordings. But 
most singers before, say, 1900, are, to 
the present day, quite as remote as 
Queen Elizabeth or Roger Ascham. 
Some have heard of them, but the gen- 
eral run of the public, even musicians, 
know them not at all, or maybe only as 
names. 

When the singer happens to have been 
exclusively of the concert stage, the 
chance that his or her name will persist, 
is even more remote. The concert 
singer is heard, exclusively. Personal 
appearance is almost if not entirely un- 
important to future generations. 

There have been singers, however, 
who, for one reason or another, confined 
their activities to the concert room but 
who were the peers of the mighty 
operatic artists of their time. Those 
who heard Carlotta Patti have left 
recorded statements that she had all the 
good points of her more famous sister, 
Adelina, with brains and musicianship 
added. But alas, her lameness con- 
demned her to sing in concert, exclu- 
sively, and her name, therefore, is 
rapidly sinking into oblivion. 

America has produced a number of 
magnificent singers. Indeed, no nation 
in the world has ever contributed to the 
field of music any better than our best 
sopranos. It is unnecessary to name 
more than a few: Hauk, Kellogg, Juch, 
Nordica, Eames, Farrar. All of these 
won their fame in opera, some ex- 
clusively so, though they all took an 
occasional trip in the concert field. 

One alone confined her activities to 
concert and in spite of much pressure 
and many offers which were highly flat- 
tering from both the artistic and the 
financial side. She was Emma Thursby. 

Miss Thursby’s span in this vale of 
tears, musical and otherwise, ran from 
1845 to 1931. Exactly a decade after 
her departure, Richard McCandless Gip- 
son has written, for the New York His- 
torical Society, an exhaustive biography 
of the diva and the society has published 
it in a format which has been enjoyed 
by few biographies. 


Shunned Stage As Evil 


Emma Thursby’s decision never to ap- 
pear in opera, was founded, to a large 
extent, upon the premise that everything 
connected with the stage was vile, im- 
moral and degenerate. Just how right 
she was, is not within the province of 
the present article. Certainly, the in- 
fluence of the doughty Henry Ward 
Beecher, in whose Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn, Miss Thursby was soloist, 
had much to do with the matter. Mr. 
Beecher held that the theatre was “the 
door to all kinds of iniquity” and that 
‘to be infected with each particular vice 
in the catalogue of depravity, one need 
go to the theatre.” 

To us, this seems a scathing indict- 
ment, especially in view of the blame- 
lessness of the lives of Mary Anderson, 
Edwin Booth and an extensive list of 
theatre stars both male and female. We 
know now that the morality quotient in 
the theatre is not very different from 
that in any other field of endeavor. 
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From ‘The Life of Emma Thursby’ 


Emma Thursby in Her New York Apartment, About 1910 


But, to the girl born in Williamsburgh 
in what is now the Borough of Brook- 
lyn on Feb. 21, 1845, two years aft 
Adelina Patti’s birth, the final step was 
one to give pause. Although she sang 
operatic arias from the beginning of her 
career (how could she avoid doing so?) 
they were robbed of any possible offense 
by being given merely as songs, songs 
glorified, perhaps, but not, in the last 
analysis opera ! 

After successes at a girls’ school 
which she had to abandon on account of 
the death of her father, she did her first 
professional singing for the huge sum 
of $150 a year in the Bedford Avenue 
Reformed Dutch Church in Brooklyn, 
but after a few months in 1867, she went 
to the North Presbyterian Church at 
Ninth Avenue and Thirty-first Street, 
Manhattan, at a salary of $400. In 
1868, she returned to a Brooklyn church 
at a further advance of $300 per annum. 
Offers then came thick and fast and in 
one month, April 1868, she records in 
her diary, six propositions. She finally 
accepted one from Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Plymouth Church at $900, a 
large amount in those days, also the 
church itself was a centre of interest for 
more reasons than one. 

She added to her income at this time 
by giving singing lessons although at 
that time she does not appear to have 
had any herself. Then she began study 
with Julius Meyer, with whom she re- 
mained for five years. Her first real 
engagement was as soloist with Ole Bull 
at a concert at St. John’s Methodist 
Church, Brooklyn. She received $40, 
a basket and two bouquets of flowers! A 
“testimonial” concert at which Antoin- 
ette Sterling sang, opened up new fields 
and through Mme. Stirling’s interest, 
engagements followed in other centres. 

In 1871, after a brief period of study 
with Rivarde, she came under the tui- 
tion of Achille Errani, who also taught 
Emma Juch, Kellogg, Hauk and Abbott. 
Her first important New York concert 





Hansen & Weller, Copenhagen 
The Singer in Copenhagen in the Year 
1881 


followed, an engagement with the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club at which Sarasate 
also played. 
Though Emma could not sing in 
opera, nothing prevented her from 
patronizing it and she was a frequent 
visitor to the Academy of Music. Simi- 
larly, while the clergy frowned at having 
choir singers take to the stage, they did 
not object to having operatic artists 
appear in church concerts! Her first 
offer of an operatic engagement came 


EMMA THURSBY Who 
Sang Only in Concert 


A New Life Story 


from “John Clark” her diary notes, on 
May 3, 1871. She makes no comment. 

Finally, on June 26, 1872, she sailed for 
Europe. Oct. 14, of the same year found 
her in Milan, taking her first lesson with 
the great Lamperti. In December she went 
to Sangiovanni who was later to be the 
teacher of Nordica. She and Emma Ab- 
bott formed a close friendship in the studio; 
so also with Tom Karl. The death of her 
friend Lottie Smith in Milan caused her 
return to America after ten months in 
Europe. She had already had a flattering 
offer to sing in opera in Berlin, again 
refused. 

On her return, she stepped into fame 
immediately, a much higher fee at her 
church, and engagements with Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra, Gilmore’s Band and 
the New York Philharmonic. She had 
definitely “arrived.” 

Probably on the insistence of Errani, 
from whom she still took occasional lessons, 
and who was nothing if not altruistic, she 
placed herself about this time under the 
tuition of Erminia Rudersdorf who had 
come from Europe to sing in the Peace 
Jubilee in Boston in 1872, Mme. Ruders- 
dorf, incidentally, was the mother of the 
great actor, Richard Mansfield. 

This was a most happy connection. A 
mutual admiration sprung up between the 
two. Rudersdorf was a woman of unswerv- 
ing artistic ideals and kind, though piti- 
less, in her criticism. Her letters to “Sper- 
anza”, as she called Miss Thursby, are 
fraught with admonitions. Her interest in 
her pupil had much to do with the latter’s 
career. 

A letter from “Eli Perkins”, the Ameri- 
can humorist, in 1875, said that if she sang 
in such a heavenly manner in church, what 
would she be in opera! He honed to hear 
her do so. She gave 100 concerts that 
season, one of them with Hans von Biilow. 
She also sang in “The Messiah’ in innu- 
merable places and her church choir offers 
had advanced to $3,000 a year, a sum not 
equalled at the present day, and with the 
purchasing power of money far below what 
it was in 1876, even more advantageous. 
Proch’s “Variations” became one of her 
war horses, as well as the more difficult 
Mozart arias and she added “The Creation’ 
and ‘The Mount of Olives’ to her public 
appearances, and the Verdi ‘Requiem’ was 
sent to her from London by Strakosch. On 
her second tour she received per concert, 
$3,400 with all expenses paid of both her- 
self and her sister. How many singers get 
that, now? 

As early as 1878, she made a phonograph 
record for Edison on his newly invented 
machine. 

A Sensation in Paris 


Her London debut was made on May 22 


in St. James’s Hall with the London Phil- 
harmonic. She sang Mozart’s ‘Mia Sper- 
anza Adorata’ and an aria from Hérold’s 
‘Le Pré aux Clercs’, Her Paris debut with 
the Colonne Orchestra, March 23, 1879, 
was a sensation. Between Oct. 18, and Nov. 
10, she made nineteen appearances in con- 
cert at Covent Garden in concert. 

After her Paris success both press and 
composers st>rted in on the operatic ques- 
tion. “Quelle Ophélie! Quel Valentine!” 
was heard on all sides “Quelle Mar- 
guérite!” exclaimed Gounod. All musical. 
literary and theatrical Paris flocked to 
met her. Lilli Lehmann, Turgenieff, Liszt, 
Pauline Viardot all added their tribute. 
She went «~ far as to study the role of 
Ophélie with Hustache, the chef-de-chant 
of the Paris Opéra. Rudersdorf wrote her 
on June 29, 1879, pleading with her to go 
into opera. “If you would but study for 
opera! Not French, but Italian. Think 
seriously of it! It is really not a thing to 

(Continued on page 33) 
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(Continued from February 25) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Trust Tommy Beecham to stir up a 
hornet’s nest! I rather fancy that he 
took to the baton because he needed 
something to jab into the ribs of our 
too complacent society. 

But just what was it that this dough- 
ty, but never doubting Thomas—Sir 
Thomas, if you must be polite—said out 
there in Los Angeles? You may have 
seen summaries, paraphrases and the 
like in the daily newspapers, but no 
direct quotes. And not to have Tom- 
my’s own precise language is to be 
cheated of half the fun of being furious. 

So, if you saw the New York Times 
headline, ‘‘Beecham’s Criticism Angers 
Californians”, and could get no real 
idea of why ordinarily staid Califor- 
nians should be shouting imprecations 
and brandishing their fists, you can 
thank me and one of my imps on the 
spot for the verbatim remarks of Sir 
Thomas, as heard at a luncheon of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Women’s 
Committee, and repeated below: 

“I’ve been to a number of meetings in 
this country. Women seem to be doing 
most of the talking. It seems to me these 
committees are mutual admiration socie- 
ties. What are you really doing for the 
advancement of culture and art? American 
architecture is not yet born. You have a 
little theater and you have not developed 
an American music. Where are your 
choral societies? There are 2,000 in Eng- 
land which could be called upon for ‘Mes- 
siah’, ‘Gerontius’ or the ‘Requiem’ on a 
day’s notice and without a score or words. 

“A few years ago I called for a chorus 
to sing with that decadent orchestra, the 
New York Philharmonic. Finally one was 
sent from Toronto, Where is your To- 
ronto? 

“Where is your American theater? The 
greatest thing you have is the English 
language. Why don’t you use it? Why 
don’t you utilize the art of Shakespeare, 
Congreve and Shaw? Recently I inquired 
about a theater. I was given a list of the 
Cinema palaces. All I could get was atro- 
cious photography and terrible canned 
music. With so many mechanical devices 
you lose the beauty of language and music. 

“You seem to have little evidence of war 
here and yet you make a great fuss about 
raising $100,000 to support the orchestra. 
That is nothing. Music is not a tangible 
asset. Anything useless is expensive. You 
should do more.” 

Of course there were reactions, tele- 
grams of protest from nonsubscribers 
and letters to Los Angeles newspapers 
from musicians, in approval. Our good 
friend, Charlie Cadman wrote, “Sir 
Thomas is right. We shouldn’t be so 
complacent.” But to the best of my 








knowledge no statement has been issued 
by the New York Philharmonic, which 
wasn’t too “decadent” for Tommy to 
conduct as if it were great sport not 
sO many years ago! 

* 7 * 

Meanwhile, my proposal for a League 
of Opera Haters to overrun the South- 
ern resorts so as to force our opera 
lovers to remain within taxi distance of 
the Metropolitan, has brought me a 
“rise” in Alabama. I would like to 
quote all of the sizzling letter that has 
come to me from Robert Josef Krebs 
of Selma, but if I did we might be 
fighting the Civil War all over again 
and that would take several columns 
more than I have at my disposal. But 
forgetting “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” “The Carpetbaggers’ Era” 
and all that, | must take note for your 
benefit of Mr. Krebs’s hearty protest 
against “the most maudlin sentimental- 
ity expressed in song which concert 
artists today still stuff down the unwill- 
ing Rebel’s throat”. Says my Alabama 
protester: “Any concert artist who has 
sung in the South will tell you that 
the ‘Way Down Upon the S’wanee 
River’ type of thing is less well re- 
ceived here than in any other place in 
America”, 

Naming, after me, some of the fair 
cities of the Southland that I mentioned 
in connection with my plan to save the 
opera, he proceeds: 

“These I warrant can produce more 
music lovers per capita than you will be 
able to find in the immediate vicinity of 
the Metropolitan; and further, if you will 
note well the accents at the Met during 
iritermissions some evenings, perhaps you, 
too, will be struck with the high percent- 
age of my soft-voiced kinsmen who bear 
the hardships of a 1,500-mile trip from 
sunshine and warmth, pleasant manners 
and mint juleps (I really am not employed 
by the Chamber of Commerce and despise 
it for a subordinate organization of the 
League of Opera Haters), to visit among 
a harsh-voiced, and _ icily-mannered 
ple, to stay among the stone caverns that 
never see the sun. 

“One of the things that struck me about 
your fair city in some of my visits was the 
ignorance of the populace as to music at 
all. One evening I inquired from a police- 
man in downtown Manhattan the best way 
of driving to Lewisohn Stadium for a con- 
cert, and his reply was in the form of a 
query as to what teams were playing 
there; that he had never heard of it. 

“My purpose in writing this is to beg of 
you to desist from such articles ; you might 
just put ideas into some of your dam- 
yankees’ heads and God knows we have 
enough of their kind among us now. 
Doesn’t the Sahara need colonizing? I 
suggest that we send them there, for we 
do not need any more of the High and Ig- 
noble Order of Opera Haters in the 
South.” 

So far as I am concerned, every 
point in all this is well taken. Still, I 
am just a little doubtful about those soft 
southern accents that I hear in inter- 
missions at the opera. I can’t quite re- 
member in which southern state is situ- 
ated the Bronx. 

os = 

I am sure you will agree that among 
the celebrated English artists who have 
toured the United States in former 
years, Katharine Goodson, the pianist, 
has occupied a place of honor, ever 
since her American debut at the Wor- 
cester Festival many years ago. In this 
country and Canada she and her hus- 
band, Arthur Hinton, the composer, 
have made many warm friendships. 

To these friends it will be a shock to 
learn that in the indiscriminate bomb- 
ing of civilian and residential property 
in London, the home of this artist 
couple in St. John’s Wood Road, where 
Miss Goodson and her husband have 
lived so long, was bombed. in October 
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by a direct hit. They had been living 
in London during the intensive bomb 
ing, but had left for the country two 
days before their home was hit. 

In a letter to friends in New York, 
Mr. Hinton writes: “The lovely music 
room, the scene of so many notable mu 
sical gatherings, was entirely wrecked, 
excepting, as by a miracle, the two 
Steinway grands, standing on the plat 
form. They were untouched and un- 
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partee—when a certain highly placed of- 
ficial of the opera encountered a certain 
member of the Herald Tribune's review- 
ing staff. 

| wouldn't say for sure that the opera 
official was General Manager Edward 
Johnson and the newspaper reviewer 
Robert Lawrence, because I wasn’t 
there and my iinp gets cagier every time 
[ try to pump him. 

But I am sure that I am not far 
wrong when I hazard the guess that the 
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"Stop Me If You've Heard This One" 


This musical home has now become a 
“house of memories,” memories of mu- 
sicales given there over the years by 
famous artists in the presence of others 
equally famous, among them Melba, 
Teresa Carreno, Sir Henry Wood, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Eugene Goossens, 
Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Dohnanyi, Ar- 
nold Bax, Kochanski, Szigeti, Myra 
Hess, Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robertson, 
Harriet Cohen, Schnabel, Moiseiwitsch, 
Gerhardt, and many others. 

The Hintons, I understand, are at the 
present time living in Rottingdean, in 
what in other years was their summer 
home, ‘Greenlands’. Despite numerous 
invitations repeatedly extended to them 
since September, 1939, by their close 
friends in this country to come here for 
the duration of the war, they have been 
and are unwilling to leave England, 
holding it their duty to remain at home 
in the hour of national crisis. 

There is stout oak in Old England 
still and, believe me, England’s artists 
are as English as they make ’em! 

* * * 


I would give more than a cookey to 
have a stenographic report of just what 
was said in the little ante-room of the 
offices of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation one day recently—to be more 
specific, on the evening of the last per- 
formance of ‘Gotterdammerung’. 

One of my imps seems to know more 
about it than he will tell. I have coaxed, 
cajoled and threatened him, but he 
changes the subject just when I think 
I am about to get the details and then 
suddenly discovers he has a date with his 
dentist and must be off at once. 

The fact, as nearly as I have been 
able. to get at it, is that there were 
words—and more words—and not exact- 
ly in the spirit of the most chummy re- 





subject of a not so friendly conversation 
was the Metropolitan ballet and what 
it does in, for, or to Gluck’s ‘Alceste’. 
The critics haven’t lavished any particu- 
lar praise on that ballet, you know, but 
[ can’t say just what brought on a bit 
of an explosion in this particular case. 

At any rate, I understand that the 
reviewer, defending himself manfully 
against the notion that he was an “adol- 
escent” in criticism, pointed out that he 
was precisely the same age as the 
Metropolitan’s Wagnerian conductor. 

However good that may have been as 
a riposte, the discussion did not end 
there. Indeed, I have been led to believe 
that eventually the short and ugly word 
was passed, without however, let me add 
in haste, anything faintly or remotely 
resembling fisticuffs. 

[ would like to tell you more, but I 
have an idea that if I try to cross-ex- 
amine my imp again he will end up by 
denying that there was any such in- 
cident and I don’t want to spoil a story 
which, incomplete as it is, I know to be 
true. 


x * * 


From the sacrosanct precincts of the 
Boston Herald and Traveler, Alexan- 
der W. Williams writes to air his “pet 
hate.” Says Mr. Williams: 

“Podium should be scourged from the 
language, except for its specific archi- 
tectural meaning, and should be regard- 
ed by fastidious writers with the utmost 
odium.” 

But—taking a pinch of sodium—what 
shall we substitute, asks your 


—— 
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O R C H E te) T R A ~ . Violin and Piano Soloists Enliven Fortnight 


OLOISTS were numerous. on 
4 orchestral lists. John Barbirolli 
conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony with guest artists 
including Zino Francescatti, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Nadia Reisenberg and 
Mishel Piastro. Rudolph Ganz con- 
tinued the Young People’s and Elemen- 
tary Series. Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducted the NBC Symphony, with Helen 
Traubel and Lauritz Melchior as solo- 
ists at an all-Wagner concert. George 
Szell took over the baton for guest 
appearances with the orchestra. In a 
dual role as soloist and guest conductor, 
José Iturbi appeared with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Leon Barzin con- 
ducted the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion with Lydia Summers as vocal solo- 
ist, also including on the program an- 
other of the organization’s operatic ven- 
tures, Puccini’s ‘Suor Angelica’, At 
another concert under Mr. Barzin, 
Eudice Shapiro was violin soloist. 
Frieder Weissmann continued his series 
conducting the New York City Sym- 
phony, with soloists including Major 
John Warner, Josephine Antoine and 
Richard Bonelli. 


Barbirolli Returns to Philharmonic 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli. Zino Frances- 
catti, violinist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
13, evening: 


Overture to ‘La Gazza Ladra’........ Rossini 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 

Oe BA Ce. TF cccccceccccscccsvccsesese Brahms 
Symphony in A Minor, K. 20l........ Mozart 
‘The Pines of Rome’........+-++-+e+0+ Respighi 


The large audience was predisposed to 
enthusiasm when Mr. Barbirolli returned 
to conduct the Philharmonic-Symphony 
after an absence of two months. The pro- 
gram, which opened and closed with brass 
band heroics, was distinguished chiefly by 
the remarkable performance of Mr. Fran- 
cescatti in the Brahms Concerto. The 
French violinist, of Italian descent, did not 
conceive the work along traditional lines. 
His playing was brilliant, his tone pure and 
persuasive, There was little of the medita- 
tion generally expected in the Adagio and 
the final movement was marked by a dra- 
matic forthrightness. 

Brahms is seldom associated with smart- 
ness, but irrespective of the spirit Mr. 
Francescatti’s performance was a stunning 
one. The first Allegro deviated less from 
the usual than the other movements be- 
cause of its inherent verve. But the entire 
Concerto was projected with a mature re- 
gard for its unity according to the convic- 
tion of the soloist. 

Mozart’s little symphony was played by 
the orchestra with delightful delicacy and 
charm. Although it cannot be ranked with 
his greatest works it was sufficient to re- 
duce the impression of the following ‘Pines 
of Rome’ to rather blatant cheapness. The 
final section of the Respighi work, “The 
Pines of the Appian Way’ is dramatic mu- 
sic of no small effect when in the proper 
surroundings, but that is not after a Mo- 
zart Symphony. Nor was the ‘La Gazza 
Ladra’ Overture over-fortunate on this pro- 
gram, masterful as much of it is. The or- 
chestra furnished a good accompaniment in 
the Brahms Concerto, but the outstanding 
contribution of the evening was undeniably 
that of Mr. Francescatti. ; 


Francescatti Again with Philharmonic- 


Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Zino 
Francescatti, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
16, afternoon: 


Overture to ‘Donna Diana’.......... Reznicek 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in 
ay Se Gavla shdvapsndasansteenseced< Brahms 


Zino Francescatti 
Symphony in B Minor, ‘Unfinished’.Schubert 
‘The Pines of Rome’...........+ee00 Respighi 








Zino Francescatti 


The Reznicek made an excellent begin- 
ning, but the concerto was, as it always 
must be on any program, the principal 
item. Mr. Francescatti repeated his per- 
formance of it as at the the former con- 
certs. Mr. Barbirolli’s accompanying left 
something to be desired as he frequently, 
when repeating a phrase played by the 
soloist, failed to imitate the dynamics used, 
thus causing a lack of unity. The first 
movement of the Schubert was the better. 
The Respighi was a trifle loud in the first 
movement, making one feel that it must 
have been a group of leviathan children 
playing in the Borghese Gardens. The 
phonograph nightingale must be wearing 
thin as it was almost inaudible. The Final 
movement was impressive and the ghostly 
legions of Caesar marched splendidly. The 
audience was an unusually large one and 
highly enthusiastic throughout. 


Barzin Conducts Puccini Opera 


The National Orchestral Association, 
conducted by Leon Barzin, presented as 
its second experiment opera, Puccini’s one 
act music play ‘Sister Angelica’ in Carne- 
gie Hall on the evening of Feb. 17. This 
work had not been heard here since Ger- 
aldine Farrar sang it at the Metropolitan 
in 1918 when it was included with its 
fellows of the ‘Triptych’: ‘Il Tabarro’ and 
‘Gianni Schicci’. On this occasion it was 
sung in English which added to the inter- 
est. However ‘Sister Angelica’ is not 
Puccini at his soaring best. The narrow 
forestage, cut off by a translucent back- 
drop behind which the orchestra was placed, 
was meager space for stage action. A 
large cross in the center was the only 
scenery except for the backdrop which was 
painted to suggest a setting. As a produc- 
tion the experiment was relatively success- 
ful, but the static quality of the opera it- 
self was increased by the necessary limi- 
tations of the stage. 


Of the cast Ellen Repp, as the Princess, 
was the most commendable. Her fine con- 
tralto voice, good costume and superior 
stage technique contributed much to the 
conviction of the performance. Gertrude 
Ribla as Angelica sang fairly well and the 
rest of the cast including Elizabeth Dun- 
ning, Jarna Paull, Marie Fox, Dorothy 
Baxter, Helen McCartney, Camile Fischelli, 
Lita Laceman, Virginia Blair, Eleanor 
Knapp, Kathryn Harvey, Alice Hufstader, 
Helen Henry, Shirley Edwards, Marjorie 
Adelman and Phebe Cates, were adequate. 

The first half of the program presented 
Lydia Summers, contralto, as soloist with 
the orchestra in Haydn’s Cantata, ‘Ariadne 





Nadia Reisenberg Lydia Summers 


auf Naxos’; Schubert’s Romanze from 
‘Rosamunde’ and Lieder by Wolf. She was 
cordially received by the large audience. 
Mr. Barzin also conducted Glinka’s ‘Rus- 
slan and Ludmilla’ Overture and Stravin- 
sky’s ‘Fireworks’. M. 


Iturbi Essays Dual Role with 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Philadelphia Orchestra, José Iturbi, con- 


ductor and soloist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
25, evening: 


Overture to ‘Russalan and Ludmilla’....Glinka 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, ‘From the 
CET Naids caasbdwen doses ences Dvorak 
Concerto No. 1 in E Flat................. Liszt 
PED kb onda naakedbigedtudke keke teks eres Ravel 


Mr. Iturbi brought the Philadelphians to 
New York for the eighth in their series 
of ten concerts, acting both as soloist and 





José Iturbi 


guest conductor in a program that was 
without novelty, save for the perpetually 
recurring surprise that these works give 
by their undiminished vitality. The Glinka 
Overture was performed with the patent- 
‘eather brilliance and sheen that can ap- 
varently be evoked at will by this magni- 
ficent ensemble. The ‘New World’ Sym- 
phony, an enduring pillar of polite orches- 
tral society, seems unliable to the corrup- 
tions of time. Mr. Iturbi conducted with 
fervor and the orchestra lavished its rich 
and varied resources upon its perennially 
rewarding pages. So fresh and undimmed 
does this symphony seem after forty-eight 
years of performance, that in the hands of 
a skillful conductor and a great orchestra 
it lived and spoke again in accents as mov- 
ing as when it was given its world pre- 
miere in the same hall under the baton of 
Anton Seidl, and when the composer, fresh 
from a Summer’s residence in Spillville, 
Ia., was present to hear it. 

The conductor stepped down from the 
podium to conduct the Liszt Concerto from 
his seat at the keyboard. Though the 
work has been much mishandled in the 
course of a long and lively existence, Mr. 
Iturbi made it sound as if it were good 
music. He played with power, brilliance 
and bite; in the Allegretto vivace, his touch 
was of a feathery lightness, yet every tone 
was clearly audible and the orchestra as 


well, gave a rounded performance. There 
were no less than six recalls for the 
soloist-conductor, who modestly insisted 


upon sharing at least half of them with the 
orchestra, and indicated that he would have 
preferred to so share them all. 

The Bolero exercised its familiar, re- 
lentless grip, and both conductor and 
orchestra gave every ounce of power and 
purpose to the performance. 

W. 


Reisenberg Plays New Portnoff Piano 
Concerto with Philharmonic 


New York 
John Barbirolli, conductor. 


Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Nadia Reisen- 


berg, pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 23, afternoon: 

Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz’............ Weber: 
Piano Comeeht@scvccccccccsaves Mischa Portnoti 
First Performance 
Prelude and Serenade from ‘Hassan’.... Delius 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in A.........+..-. Liszt 
"TIS RMNGRE  TOPGIOE os o0cs peservsessccces Dukas 


The first performance of a new piano 
concerto is always the occasion for excite- 
ment, and Mr. Portnoff’s work enjoyed a 
brilliant performance at the hands of Miss 
Reisenberg and the orchestra. Many con- 
certo writers of late have tended to use 
the piano sparingly, as a sort of gaunt 
obbligato to the orchestra. Not so Mr. 
Portnoff; he has scored the work with a 
liberal hand, and the pianist has to work 
hard, though not without reward, for many 
of the passages sound. The Concerto is in 
three movements. It is written in a pre- 
vailingly modern idiom but continually re- 
veals traces of a not-too-remote harmonic 
past in more familiar realms. Mr. Port- 
noff, who has written some clever two- 
piano works in recent seasons, is very 
much at home with the instrument. Had 
he been more economical with the orches- 
tra, the Concerto would have sounded 
clearer and more concise. The thematic 
material of the work did not seem very 
striking at first hearing, but it is undeni- 
ably effective in many places and full of 
energy. 

Neither of the Liszt piano concertos has 
worn well, but if we have to hear them, 
it is a consolation to have them played as 
brilliantly as Miss Reisenberg did the A 
Major. Mr. Barbirolli and his men pro- 
vided excellent collaboration in the con- 
certos and played the Delius music charm- 
ingly. The audience greeted Mr. Portnoff 
enthusiastically at the conclusion of the 
Concerto and recalled Miss Reisenberg 
many times. R. 


Rachmaninoff Plays with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall 
Feb. 27, evening. 

Suite for Small Orchestra from Incidental 

Music to ‘Peléas et Melisande’...... Sibelius 

(First time by the Society) 


Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini for Piano 
and Orchestra, Op. 43.......... Rachmaninoff 


bh éderobonseaneskvareendeeas Rachmaninoff 


Mr. Rachmaninoff was at his magni- 
ficent best in the performance of his 
Rhapsody, and when this work is played 
magnificently it is a stirring experience. 


(Continued on page 35) 





Sergei Rachmaninoff 
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NEWMAN REVEALS NEW FACTs IN THIRD W AGNER VOLUME 


Biographer Throws Light on Composer's 
[tes with Costma and King Ludwig IT 


HE third volume of Ernest New- 

man’s magnificent Life of Wag- 

ner follows the composer through 
the stormy years from 1859, when he 
made his “second assault on Paris” with 
the production of ‘Tannhauser,’ to 1866, 
when he settled at Triebschen, ex- 
hausted by the political intrigues and 
personal tragedies which had beset his 
life even after his almost miraculous 
rescue by King Ludwig II of Bavaria. 
Though the period with which Mr. 
Newman deals is chronologically brief, 
it is one of the most significant in the 
composer’s life and one of the most gen- 
erally misunderstood. To a broad 
scholarship and indefatigable determina- 
tion to discover facts, Mr. Newman adds 
the ripe humanity and wisdom so emi- 
nently necessary to the biographer of 
Wagner. Throughout this long, com- 
plicated and fascinating account of those 
fateful years, everything is treated with 
a balance, a soundness of judgment and 
above all a sense of humor, which are 
a constant delight. 


The Wagner-Geyer Issue Again 


On several points Mr. Newman chal- 
lenges the contentions of the majority 
of the previous biographers of Wagner. 
In the light of new evidence which 
came into his hands before the publica- 
tion of this volume, he believes that 
Wagner’s real father was in all probabil- 
ity Ludwig Geyer, the actor who mar- 
ried Frau Wagner in 1814, nine months 
after Friedrich Wagner’s death. The 
argument centers on the fact that it is 
now known that Johanna Wagner 
travelled from Leipzig to Teplitz in July 
1813 (at that time, when the war be- 
tween Napoleon and the allies was 
reaching its culmination, a difficult and 
dangerous feat) to visit Geyer, “as- 
suredly,” writes Mr. Newman, “taking 
into consideration the circumstances and 
the custom of the epoch, not without her 
child.” Why, he asks, would Frau 
Wagner have undertaken this long, 
hazardous journey, unless her husband 
had found good reason to doubt that 
he was Richard’s father and had sug- 
gested that she take the child to its real 
father? The curious fact that Wagner, 
unlike his brothers and sisters, was not 
christened until twelve weeks after his 
birth, adds force to the argument. And 
Wagner himself in his mature years be- 
lieved in the possibility that he was 
Geyer’s son. The obvious suppression 
of much of the Geyer correspondence 
and other evidences of withheld facts 
which Mr. Newman discloses, all point 
in the same direction. It should be 
added that the contentions that Geyer 
was Jewish have been discredited both 
by German scholars and by Mr. New- 
man himself, thus depriving musical 
history of a choice bit of irony, for 
Wagner’s anti-semitism has become 
notorious in the light of recent events. 


The Wagner-Cosima-Biilow Triangle 


Another important point upon which 
Mr. Newman sheds light is the Wagner- 
Cosima-Biilow triangle. It is impos- 
sible, with even the fragmentary evi- 
dence which we now possess, writes 
Mr. Newman, to accept the hitherto 


universally credited story that Bilow 
did not know about the relationship be- 
tween Wagner and Cosima until 1866, 
when he is supposed to have opened a 
letter and to have discovered the truth 
for the first time. In a_ thorough 
analysis of the letter in question Mr. 
Newman demolishes the construction 
put upon it by such writers as Julius 
Kapp and Sebastian Rockl. “Is it 
probable,” he asks, “that, in view of the 
fact that the Wagner-Cosima associa- 
tion had now lasted for nearly two 


Richard Wagner, from a Photograph 
Taken in Paris in 1860 


Hans von Biilow 


years, and that not only the personal 
friends of the parties but all artistic 
and political Munich either knew about 
it or suspected it, Wagner would 
choose precisely this letter in which to 
say something that would, or could, 
come as a ‘revelation’ to the horrified 
Biilow ?” 

It is highly probable that Wagner 
and Cosima took Biilow into their con- 
fidence at Starnberg in July 1864, and 
that Biilow knew that Cosima’s child 
Isolde, born on April 10, 1865, was not 
his daughter but Wagner’s, writes Mr. 
Newman. And the nervous breakdown 
which he suffered at that time may be 


in large part attributed to that revela- 
tion, if this interpretation of the evi- 
dence is correct. Buiilow, indeed, says 
Mr. Newman, must take his share be- 
fore the public tribunal in the “tur- 
pitude” of the deception of King Lud- 
wig by Wagner and Cosima, when they 
persuaded the unsuspecting young 
idealist to publish a letter to Biilow in 
the Munich papers denouncing the 
rumors about the relationship between 
Wagner and Cosima as calumnious lies. 
“Tt was the basest act of Cosima’s whole 
life,” writes Mr. Newman, “something 
on which she must have looked back 
for ever after with self-loathing; yet 
at the moment it was the only way 
out.” 


Wagner and King Ludwig II 


One of the most masterly sections of 
the book is that in which Mr. Newman 


Cosima, Before Her Divorce from Biilow 


describes the relationship between the 
young King Ludwig II and Wagner. 
In the course of this chapter he reveals 
not only a knowledge of local history 
which many an historian might envy, 
but also keen psychological insight. He 
begins by pointing out that the present- 
day reader of the Wagner-Ludwig cor- 
respondence should not be misled by the 
extravagant style of the letters. ‘The 
constant protestations of undying ‘love’ 
on both sides must be viewed in the 
light of the period, the race, and the 
language of the race, and the peculiar 
circumstances of the King and the com- 
poser—the eager boy lavishing on the 
great artist the wealth of affection that 
had been suppressed in him by his cold 
family life, the older man profoundly 
touched, by not only the fine qualities 
of the youthful King’s nature, but the 
pathos of his difficult position.” The 
gossip which has persistently hinted that 
Wagner’s relationship with Ludwig 
were homosexual never had the slight- 
est foundation in fact, writes Mr. New- 
man. Though Ludwig’s homosexuality 
in later years was an open secret, 
“Wagner never had any leanings what- 
ever in that direction; among the docu- 
ments preserved in the Wahnfried 
archives, indeed, is a jotting of his of 


1873 in which he notes that ‘there is one 
thing about the Greeks that we shall 
never be able to understand, a thing 
which separates them utterly from us: 
their love—pederasty.’” In fact, it was 
his friendship with Wagner and the in- 
spiration which he derived from the 
opera texts, Mr. Newman points out, to 
which Ludwig almost invariably turned 
in his struggles against his homosexual- 
ity. 


Was Ludwig Insane? 


Furthermore, Mr. Newman scouts 
the idea that King Ludwig was mad. 
In a superb paragraph too long to quote 
here, he describes the young monarch’s 
contempt for the empty pomp and cir- 
cumstance of court life, his hatred of 
the confusion of cities, his love of 
solitude, and other qualities which “ex- 
hibited so many signs of exceptional 
sanity that it was a foregone conclusion 
that the world would some day declare 
him to be mad; for the majority of men 
always find it difficult to believe in the 
sanity of anyone who is not only 
markedly different from themselves but 
betrays no great desire for their com- 
pany, and shows the most uncompromis- 
ing contempt for their standards of 
value.” Mr. Newman quotes an article 
by himself published in the London 
Sunday Times in 1937, in which he 
stated that: “It would be impossible for 
any of us, in the England of today, to 
obtain a court order for the destruction 
of a neighbour’s dog by any such meth- 
ods as sufficed, in the Bavaria of 1886, 
to have Ludwig arrested and to drive 
him to his death.” Ludwig’s character 
illustrates to perfection the line of Emily 
Dickinson: ‘““Much madness is divinest 
sense to a discerning eye.” If he had 
not been separated from Wagner, Mr. 
Newman tells us, he might have made 
a brilliant success instead of a tragedy 
of his royal career. 


A Study of Cosima’s Character 


A striking example of Mr. Newman’s 
uncanny ability to portray a character in 
its full complexity within the scope of a 
few pages is to be found in the chapter 
devoted to Cosima. Here again, candor 
compels him to puncture a few legends, but 
the personality of Cosima emerges from 
his pages with a lifelike courage, deter- 
mination and cleverness which are far more 
convincing than the plaster-saint image 
which so many biographers have presented 
to us. The primary difficulty, Mr. New- 
man tells us, is that: “In Cosima’s case, 
partly by natural constitution, partly by 
long discipline and the moulding force of 
circumstances, face and mask were almost 
from the first so perfectly modelled to each 
other that it is difficult for us to say on 
any given occasion which was which; not 
only did she consciously assume the mask 
before others but one suspects that she 
sometimes found a subtle secret pleasure 
in merging mask and face even in her own 
contemplation of herself in the glass.” 

But though she shared Wagner’s blind 
absorption in his own personality and 
artistic mission and certain of his intel- 
lectual limitations, Cosima was an imposing 
and powerful figure throughout her life. 
As Mr. Newman sums it up: “A combina- 
tion of talent and will such as hers could 
easily have been put to uses dangerous to 
mankind; she chose deliberately to devote 
herself, in the main, to fine causes.” With- 
out her, he adds, it is doubtful whether 
Wagner could have completed his creative 
work or whether Bayreuth would have 
survived him. 

Among the many new facts disclosed 
about Wagner’s music in this inexhaustible 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Replacements and Additions to 
Staff Listed—Four Further 
Resignations Accepted 

PHILADELPHIA, March 2.— Efrem 
Zimbalist, newly appointed director of 
the Curtis Institute of Music succeeding 
Randall Thompson, whose resignation 
on Feb. 20 was reported in the last 
issue of Musicat AMERICA, has made 
new appointments to the staff in addi- 
tion to those already announced. 

These are: Carl Flesch, violinist and 
musical editor; Gian Carlo Menotti and 
Samuel Barber. Mr. Menotti and Mr. 
Barber are to be associated with Rosario 
Scalero in the composition department. 
Mr. Menotti will inaugurate a course in 
Dramatic Form and Opera, and Mr. 
Barber will teach Instrumentation and 
Orchestration. 

Additional replacements are: Alex- 
ander Hilsberg, who will succeed Fritz 
Reiner as conductor of the school 
orchestra, and the members of the Curtis 
String Quartet, who will have charge of 
all chamber music. Mr. Hilsberg will 
be Dr. Reiner’s successor as conductor 
of the Curtis Symphony. The appoint- 
ments of Mr. Flesch, Mr. Menotti and 
Mr. Barber are not replacements, since 
the present members of the ’cello, violin 
and composition departments have been 
re-engaged. 

Emanuel Feuermann’s appointment, 
reported in the last issue, is therefore 
not in succession to anyone, nor is he 
head of the chamber music department, 
as was previously announced. Mr. 
Feuermann has been engaged as_ in- 
structor of violoncello, and Felix Sal- 
mond, who has taught at the school 
since 1925, will continue as ’cello 
teacher. 


Richard Bonelli, baritone, who was 
announced as replacing Steuart Wilson, 
will not head the vocal department, but 
will be associated in it with Elisabeth 
Schumann, who has been with the 
school for several years. 


Additional Teachers Resign 


Additional resignations accepted by 
Mrs. Louise Curtis Bok, president; 
are as follows: Harry Kaufman, 
teacher of piano and chamber music; 
Dr. Hans Wohlmuth, instructor of the 
opera class; Dr. Richard Stohr, from 
the theory department ; and Mme. Renée 
Longy Miquelle, from the theory depart- 
ment. The contracts of all the teach- 
ers expires May 3, 1941, at which time 
their resignations become effective. 

Carl Flesch, born in Hungary, studied 
under Griin at the Vienna Conservatory, 
Sauzay at the Paris Conservatory, and 
was later a pupil of Marsick. At the age 
of twenty-three he was appointed professor 
of violin at the Royal Academy in Buchar- 
est and later at the Amsterdam Conserva- 
tory. In 1921 he was a director of special 
courses at the State School of Music in 
Berlin. He is the author of ‘The Art of 
Violin Playing’, has edited the Kreutzer 
Studies and twenty studies from Paganini 
and, together with Artur Schnabel, Mo- 
zart’s violin sonatas. He taught violin at 
the Curtis Institute from 1924 to 1928 and 
then returned to Europe, where he taught 
in Germany and London. 

Gian Carlo Menotti was born in Cadig- 
liano, Italy. He came to the United States 
in 1928 and became a student in composi- 
tion with Rosario Scalero at the Institute. 
He won the Carl F. Lauber prize for 
original music composition in 1931 and was 
graduated in 1933. He is the composer of 
two operas: ‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’, pro- 
duced by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and ‘The Old Maid and the Thief’, com- 
missioned and broadcast by the National 
Broadcasting Company, and also given a 
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stage performance by .the Philadelphia 
Opera Company in 1941, 

Samuel Barber was born in West 
Chester, Pa. He entered the Curtis Insti- 
tute at thirteen and studied with Rosario 
Scalero. He was graduated in 1933. He 
won the Joseph H. Bearnes prizes in 1929 
and ’33; the Pulitzer Music Prize in 1935 
and ’36; the Walter Damrosch Fellowship 
to the American Academy in Rome in 1935, 
and was elected to the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters in 1941. His works 
have been performed by major orchestras 
in America and abroad. 

The Curtis String Quartet includes Jascha 
Brodsky, Charles Jaffe, Max Aronoff and 
Orlando Cole. Mr. Brodsky was born in 
Russia, the other members in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Brodsky is now a citizen of the United 
States. All --ceived their education at the 
Curtis Institute. The Quartet has toured 
Europe and the United States. 

Alexander Hilsberg, concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, was born in 
Warsaw. He studied at the Imperial Con- 
servatory of St. Petersburg with Leopold 
Auer and has toured the Far East. He has 
made many appearances with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra as conductor and has also 
conducted the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

The complete faculty of the Curtis In- 


stitute at this writing is as follows: 
Director, Efrem Zimbalist; voice: Elisabeth 
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Schumann and Richard Bonelli; piano: Rudolf 
Serkin, Isabelle Vengerova and Jorge Bolet; 
composition: Rosario Scalero, Gian Carlo Me- 
notti and Samuel Barber; violin: Efrem Zim- 
balist, Carl Flesch, Lea Luboshutz, and Alex 
ander Hilsberg; ’cello: Emanuel Feuermann and 
Felix Salmond; viola: Max Aronoff; harp: 
Carlos Salzedo; organ: Alexander McCurdy; 
flute: William Kincaid; oboe: Marcel Tabuteau; 
clarinet: Daniel Bonade; bassoon: Simon Kovar; 
horn: Anton Horner; trumpet: Saul Caston; 
trombone: Charles Gerhard; tuba: Philip Dona- 
telli; double bass: Anton Torello; percussion: 
Oscar Schwer; orchestra: Alexander Hilsberg, 
conductor; Efrem Zimbalist, associate conductor; 
theory: Rosario Scalero, Constant Vauclain and 
Anne-Marie Soffray; chamber music: Jascha 
Brodsky, Charles Jaffe, Max Agonoff, and 
Orlando Cole (The Curtis String Quartet); wood- 
wind ensemble: Marcel Tabuteau; supplemen- 
tary piano: Jeanne Behrend, Freda Pastor and 
Eleanor Sokoloff; vocal repertoire and diction: 
Leo Rosenek, Elizabeth Westmoreland, Eufemia 
Giannini Gregory; accompanists: Elizabeth West- 
moreland, Vladimir Sokoloff, and Ralph Berko- 
witz; languages: Mary Q. Shumway, Louise 
Andre Tabuteau and Domenico Vittorini; aca- 
demic tutor: Mary Boyde Wasner. 


OTTO KLEMPERER FREED 
FOLLOWING DETENTION 








Conductor Released to His Family 
After Search—Voluntarily 
Entered Sanatorium 

Dr. Otto Klemperer, conductor and com- 
poser, following the determination by a 
New Jersey hospital psychiatrist that he 
was temperamental and unstrung, but that 
there was no reason for his detention, was 
released by Morrisown police on March 3 


Early Italian Masters 


Gregory I, The Great (Pope from 
590-604). Mediaeval miniature in the 
National Library, Vienna. The famous 
Gregorian music, the mediaeval chant 
in Latin, which is still in use in the 
Catholic church, is named after Pope 
Gregory the Great. The miniature shows 
him writing to the dictation of the Holy 
Ghost which, in the form of a dove, 
whispers into the Pope’s ear. The words 
in the book read: “Gregorius, Presby- 
ter Primus, urbis Romanae.” The words 
in the picture read: “Per omnia saecu- 
lae saeculorum. Dominus vobiscum sur- 
sum corda. Gratias agimus, ‘Domino, 
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Domino nostro’ ”. 


Adriaen Willaert, who was born 
about 1480 in Bruges, died in 1562 at 
Venice. Miniature in the Kunsthisto- 
riches Museum, Vienna. Willaert, who 
was born in Flanders, in his early years 
went to Italy which became his perma- 
nent home. For more than thirty years 
the conductor of the St. Mark Church 
in Venice, he was the founder of the 
famous Venetian school and the teacher 
of Andrea Gabrieli. Willaert created 
the composition for double choruses and 
played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the new forms of Ricercar and 
Madrigal. This interesting painting is 
probably the best, and incidentally the 
least known, portrait of the composer. 


Andrea Gabrieli: Primus 
T onus for organ after a contemporary 
print. Gabrieli, who was born in Ven- 
ice in 1510 and died there in 1586, 
was one of the greatest masters of the 
Sixteenth Century. He is equally im- 
portant in the domain of sacred as well 
as of secular vocal music and organ 
composition. The facsimile shows an 
organ piece by Gabrieli noted in “tabla- 
ture.” Letters indicate the pitch of the 
notes. The marks on top of them, giv- 
ing the time values, look somewhat 
similar to our modern notes. 


G. P. Palestrina handing his 
Masses to Pope Julius III. Giovanni 
Pierluigi was born about 1525 at Pales- 
trina, after which place he is usually 


named. In 1551 he was called to Rome 
as conductor at St. Peter’s. Henceforth, 
up to his death in 1594, he worked in 
different Roman churches. Palestrina 
is the greatest composer of the Catholic 
church and his style of pure a cappella 
music has been imitated up to the Nine- 
teenth Century. The picture shows the 
frontispiece of Palestrina’s first work to 
appear in print, the Masses of 1554 
dedicated to Pope Julius III. The wood- 
cut offers good portraits of both the 
composer and the Pope. 


Girolamo Frescobaldi (born 1583 
in Ferrara, died 1643 in Rome) was 
one of the greatest organ and clavier 
masters of all times. His fame was such 
that the Vienna Court organist J. J. 
Froberger, himself a well-known com- 
poser, took a leave of four years to study 
with Frescobaldi. Among Frescobaldi’s 
many innovations should be mentioned 
that he was one of the first to give in 
his compositions indications for the 
tempo. 


Arcangelo Corelli by John Smith 
and H. Howard. Corelli was born in 
1653 at Fusignano near Ravenna and 
came at the age of eighteen to Rome 
where he made his permanent home, 
dying in 1713. He was one of the great- 
est violinists of all time, although his 
aim was beauty and dignity of style 
rather than virtuosity. In his composi- 
tions he confined himself almost exclus- 
ively to music for strings. He con- 
tributed largely to the development of 
the Concerto Grosso in which two 
violins and a ’cello compete with a large 
ensemble of strings. He also achieved 
importance in the domain of the violin 
Sonata, 


Giulio Caccini was born in 1550 in 
Rome. At the age of fourteen he went 
to Florence where he stayed until his 
death in 1618. Caccini took part in the 
invention of the opera; in his arias and 
madrigals for solo voice and basso con- 
tinuo he is the creator of the modern 
solo song. The picture shows the house 
in which Caccini lived and died and 
which was his property. 








in the care of his family. Subject of an 
alarm sent out by police of Rye, N. Y., 
on March 1 immediately after he had 
walked out of Wallingford House, a pri- 
vate sanatorium in Rye, which he had 
voluntarily entered the day before, Dr. 
Klemperer, upon leaving the sanatorium 
went to New York and thence to Newark, 
N. J. He spent the night at a Newark 
Hotel and went to Morristown on Sunday 
morning, presumably to visit the Aurora 
Health Institute where he had been four 
days earlier in the week, going from there 
to Rye at the suggestion of a doctor. He 
was taken into temporary custody by the 
Morristown police. 

Mrs. Johanna Klemperer, his wife, and 
their daughter Lotte, flew from California 
and were met by Werner Klemperer of 
New York, the conductor’s son, all of whom 
insisted that the conductor was sane. 
Following his release, Dr. Klemperer went 
to New York with his family. 

Dr. Klemperer, whom the Nazis ousted 
in 1933 from his post as musical director 
of the Prussian State Opera in Berlin, 
was made conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic in 1933 and retained the post 
until the season of 1939-40, when he re- 
signed because of illness and underwent 
an operation for a brain tumor. This 
season, Dr. Klemperer conducted the New 
York City Symphony in a series of 
popular-priced concerts, resigning in Janu- 
ary however, after disagreement with the 
authorities concerning certain rules goy- 
erning the project. 


Antonio Vivaldi at the age of 
forty-five. Vivaldi was born in Venice 
about 1680. After working at St. 
Mark’s Church he was appointed in 
1714 director of the Girl’s Conserva- 
tory, ‘Ospedale della pieta’, a position 
which he retained until his death in 
1743. Vivaldi was one of the most im- 
portant violinists and composers for the 
violin in the Eighteenth Century. 
Johann Sebastian Bach was so fas- 
cinated by Vivaldi’s works that he ar- 
ranged several of his Concertos for 
the clavier. It was these Vivaldi com- 
positions which gave the Thomascantor 
the impulse to write his own first clavier 
Concertos. 


Claudio Monteverdi: Frontis- 
piece to the opera ‘L’Orfeo’ and por- 
trait of 1644. Monteverdi was born at 
Cremona in 1567. At the age of twenty- 
three he came as violinist and singer to 
the Court of Mantua. After another 
twenty-three years he was appointed 
conductor of St. Mark’s Church in 
Venice in 1613, a position which he 
held until his death in 1643. Monte- 
verdi was a madrigal composer of out- 
standing power of expression and above 
all one of the greatest music-dramatic 
masters of all times. The picture shows 
the only contemporary portrait pre- 
served of the master, which appeared, 
however, one year after his death. His 
opera, ‘Orfeo’, which is still occasional- 
ly performed, gained him world fame. 


Alessandro Scarlatti: Facsimile 
of MS. in the Vienna National Library 
and portrait. It is interesting to note 
that this, as well as other Scarlatti por- 
traits preserved, represent the com- 
poser as a young man, while no pic- 
tures of the older Scarlatti are known. 

A. Scarlatti was born in 1659 in 
Palermo. In 1689 he came to Naples 
where he stayed with some interrup- 
tions until his death in 1725. Scarlatti 
is the most famous representative of 
the so-called Neopolitan School. His 
productivity was amazing. Besides 
other works he wrote nearly 700 can- 
tatas, 150 oratorios and 115 operas. He 
is best known for his operas in which 
he stressed the purely musical element at 
the expense of dramatic expression, 4 
tendency which Handel also adopted in 
his operas, 
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CONCERTS: Pianists in Majority—Chamber Series Concluded 


IANISTS predominated in concert 

lists of the fortnight. Guiomar 
Novaes and Egon Petri returned and 
other keyboard recitalists were Selma 
Kramer, Gardner Jencks and Thomas 
Richner, the latter two in debuts. Lubo- 
schutz and Nemenoff gave a two-piano 
recital The New Friends of Music 
concluded their chamber miusic series, 
with soloists including Alexander 
Kipnis and William Horne and organ- 
izations the Galimir and Kolisch Quar- 
tets. Fritz Stiedry conducted the Bach 
‘St. John Passion’ with the New Friends 
Orchestra and soloists. The Chamber 
Music Guild Quartet appeared and the 
League of Composers presented another 
concert of new American works. Vocal 
recitalists included Grete Stueckgold, 
Sidor Belarsky and Victor Roché, the 
last named in a debut. David Zacharin, 
cellist, gave his first local recital. 


Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 22, afternoon: 


RIED cndscasapsoseveserecsess Gluck -Sgambati 
Sonata in G Minor; : 
Mamata te G..cccccccccccccdecenccoces Scarlatti 


Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, 
N Beethoven 






EN ick st hctnbneghbosascoartweste e 
Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58... ....Chopin 
WRGCtUrme cccccccsevccscccces .. Paderewski 
‘The Three Mary Stars’ . Villa- Lobos 
TERROR BOE oc viccccscecccveeccesecoces Debussy 
‘Evocation’: ‘Triana’ ........-s++eeeees Albeniz 


This was a delectable recital from every 
point of view. For Mme. Novaes, even 
when one does not agree with her, is 
always saying something musically, and 
saying it with a complete mastery of the 
idiom. She is as sensitive a colorist at 
the keyboard as one of the French im- 
pressionists on canvas, and her taste is 
fastidious without becoming precious. This 
latter characteristic made itself felt in her 
exquisite playing of the two Scarlatti 
sonatas which darted with the swiftness of 
snakes’ tongues in their all-too-brief aural 
existence. 

Her performance of the Chopin sonata 
was full of individual touches and emo- 
tional subtlety. This is of course a para- 
doxical work, abounding in “big” passages, 
and yet fundamentally an introspective and 
delicately-wrought piece of music. In such 
details as the sparkling left hand accom- 
paniment figure in the Scherzo Mme 
Novaes was in her element. And if the 
final movement lacked something of its in- 
herent savage power in her interpretation, 
it had none the less an exciting rhythmic 
drive and momentum. This was Chopin 
playing of a high order, truly poetic, in the 
best sense of that much-abused word, and 
marked by an aristocratic elegance of 
style. 

In the Beethoven Sonata, also, one might 
well have asked for stronger, more in- 
cisive playing, especially in the first move- 
ment, but it was a pleasure to hear an 
“wn-Beethovenish” performance of the 
work, for a change. It is perilously easy 
to assume that one must be dull and 
heavy-handed in order to play Beethoven’s 
sonatas with understanding, and if Mme. 
Novaes erred in making the music too 
transparent and graceful, it was in the 
right direction. 

The second half of the recital found her 
in finest form, and each performance 
seemed to outdo the next in brilliance and 
charm. The Villa-Lobos pieces are both 
melodically delightful and_ technically 
fascinating and Mme. Novaes’s playing of 
Debussy’s ‘Poissons d’or’ is simply unsur- 
passable. In the Albeniz pieces she demon- 
strated that she, too, can thunder when 
she wishes to, which made one all the 
more grateful for her restraint earlier in 
the recital. The Paderewski Nocturne was 
plaved in honor of the composer’s golden 
jubilee. The audience demanded many 
encores. Ss. 

Sidor Belarsky, Bass 

Sidor Belarsky, bass, who has appeared 
frequently in New York, gave a recital 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 


-response from the audience. 











Guiomar Novaes Sidor Belarsky 


23, offering a program of wide variety. 
Beginning with the Stradella ‘Piet, 
Signore’ and giving also in the first group 
Lothario’s rather futile Berceuse from 
‘Mignon’, he closed with Marcel’s rollick- 
ing aria from ‘The Huguenots’. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘The Prophet’ was especially 
well sung and an aria from ‘Khovantchina’ 
had full justice done to it. Mr. Belarsky’s 
program included works in six languages. 
The voice once more inpressed as an ex- 
cellent one of fine quality and the singer’s 
interpretative ability was notable through- 
out the afternoon. Ivan Basilevsky accom- 
panied. 


Gardner Jencks, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Feb. 24, evening. 

Two Preludes and Fugues, in E Major and 
A Minor, from the ‘Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord’, Book 2 B 

Sonata in F Minor, Op. 5......-.-++++- Brahms 

Two Preludes: ‘Les sons et les parfums 
tournent dans l’air du soir’ and ‘La puerta 


el WE ve och cineees>ekanbeberuss .... Debussy 
Two Preludes, in C Sharp Minor and 
Oy OE - 14 b6c8Ry che 6actctsnees Shostakovich 
ER is a kin'is the d akd i nesepa tess Hindemith 
Sonata No. 4, in F Sharp Major, Op. 30. 
Scriabin 


Mr. Jencks, an experienced pianist from 
Baltimore, brought to his first New York 
recital program the assets of well-rounded 
musicianship, penetrating comprehension of 
the musical contents of the compositions 
plaved and a technical eauipment adequate 
to the demands made upon it. 

He opened his “roeram auspiciously with 
clearly ennciated performances of the twa 
Bach preludes and fugues, both fugues 
being marked by notably clean-cut struc- 
tural definition. The Brahms sonata like- 
wise was played with due appreciation of 
its architectural proportions and with sig- 
nificantly shaped phrasing, albeit tonal limi- 
tations alike as to volume, color and sen- 
suous quality prevented the complete reali- 
zation of the pianist’s obvious intentions. 
A tendency to err on the side of too sparse 
pedalling also detracted from the effect, as 
it had done in the Bach numbers, as well. 

Both of the Debussy preludes were 
played with tonal smoothness and with 
imagination and response to the mood, 
while the Shostakovich, Hindemith and 
Scriabin compositions found Mr. Jencks 
particularly in his element, the Scriabin 
sonata being projected with special con- 
viction and authority. Cc 


Thomas Richner, Pianist (Debut) 


Thomas Richner, a winner of one of 
the Naumburg Foundation awards, gave 
his recital in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 25. He proved himself an 
able and sincere player of whom further 
good things may be expected. Leading off 
with Myra Hess’s arrangement of Bach’s 
‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring’, he then 
played the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. 
While both of these were projectéd in 
cleanly fashion, there was no conspicuous 
depth of spiritual understanding. The 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 101, was well done. 
the Allegretto especially so. Chopin’s E 
Flat Nocturne, the F Major Etude and the 
G Minor Ballade were excellent examples 
of good Chopin playing and won a ready 
A first per- 
formance of a Sonata by Harold Morris 
brought excellent playing, some of the best 
of the afternoon. The work is uneven in 
interest, the first movement being of great- 
est worth. The latter parts of it suffer 





Thomas Richner 


Gardner Jencks 


from derivative influence. Debussy’s ‘Re- 
flets dans I’Eau’ and Ravyel’s Toccata made 
an interesting close to the program, and 
there were numerous extras. D. 


Selma Kramer, Pianist 


Selma Kramer made her debut some 
five seasons ago. She was heard in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 25. 
Her playing of Siloti’s arrangement of 
Bach’s G Minor Organ Prelude was one 
of the best things she did during the re- 
cital. The Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp 
from Book I of ‘The Well Tempered 
Clavichord’ was also excellently given. 
The Beethoven Sonata, in F Sharp Minor, 
Op. 78, was less interesting but the Schu- 
mann Sonata in the same tonality was well 
played and was interesting both tonally 
and interpretatively. The Chopin Bar- 
carolle was also well done. 

When Miss Kramer used moderation 
and was careful about her pedaling, her 
playing gained in every way. Two Scria- 
bin Sonatas were eminently worth while 
and both exemplified the player’s style in 
admirable fashion. . Pieces by Granados 
and Turina were of moderate significance 
though this was rather the fault of the 
works themselves than of the player. 


aN. 


Grete Stueckgold, Soprano 


Paul Meyer, accompanist; Town Hall, 
March 2, afternoon: 

‘Der Wanderer an den Mond’; ‘Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen’;‘Der Wegweiser’; ‘Der 
Schmetterling’; ‘Rastlose Liebe’....Schubert 

‘ Kranz’; ‘Die Mainacht’; ‘Vergebliches 
Standchen’; ‘Von Ewiger Liebe’.... Brahms 

‘Mignon’; ‘Mausfallenspriichlein’: ‘Uber 
Bement s Me Tet’e? occ cccccccceses Hugo Wolf 

‘Befreit’; ‘Hat gesagt bleibt nicht dabei’: 
*“Wiegenlied’; ‘Cacilie’................. Strauss 
Madame Stueckgold gave her first local 

recital in five years. It is an occasion 
for regret that her appearances have been 
so infrequent. Good to look upon and even 
more pleasant to listen to, she received 
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Selma Kramer Grete Stueckgold 


an ovation from the large audience as she 
first made her way to the front of the stage 
and throughout the afternoon the con- 
tinued and increasing acclaim made it ap- 
parent that she has lost none of her abili- 
ties to project Lieder with taste and dis- 
cretion, and to realize the essence of the 
composer’s intention, 

Particularly rewarding in the Schubert 
group, which opened the program, were the 
performances of ‘Der Wegweiser’ and 
‘Der Schmetterling’. The former was sung 
with quiet intensity of feeling, conveying 
with remarkable poignancy the sense of 
sorrow and helplessness that sometimes 
confronts a sensitive soul at the prospect 
of death. The glancing lightness and 
beauty of ‘Der Schmetterling’ was so 
deftly realized that the audience clamored 
for a repetition of the work, and got it. 
Fervent singing of ‘Rastlose Liebe’ con- 
cluded the opening group, and brought the 
first of many encores, a performance of 
Handel’s ‘O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre’ that was 
praiseworthy for the handling of difficult 
ornamental passages, in which every fleet- 
ing note was clearly and cleanly sung. 

The Brahms songs were interpreted with 
rare understanding, notably ‘Der Kranz’ 
and ‘Die Mainacht’. The often sung, but 
not so often well sung ‘Vergebliches 
Standchen’, had an almost mischievous 
whimsicality, and after the final work in 
this grouping, ‘Von Ewiger Liebe’, Mme. 
Stueckgold returned to give Shaw’s delicate 
‘Song of the Palanquin Bearers’ as an 
encore, 

Following intermission, the artist gave a 
well sustained and powerful reading of 
Hugo Wolf’s ‘Mignon’ and a bright per- 
formance of the ‘Mausfallenspriichlein’, so 
winningly sung it had to be repeated. Oc- 
casionally throughout the recital, and then 
only when she forced her tones, did Mme. 
Stueckgold’s voice take on a hard, edged 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Concerts in New York, March 11-25 


Carnegie Hall 


March 11: Philadelphia Orchestra 
“12: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
“13: Boston Symphony 
“14, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
“14: Don Cossack Chorus 
“15, morning: Carnegie Hall Lectures, Leon 
Barzin 
nh 15, afternoon: Boston Symphony 
“15: New York Schools of Music 
“16, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
“16, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music Orchestra 
* 16: New York City Symphony 
ve 17: National Orchestral Association 
“19: Vladimir Horowitz, pianist 
- 20: New York Philharmonic-Symvhony 
“21, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
“21: Inez Lauritano. violinist 
“22, morning: New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Young People’s Concert 
“23, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music Orchestra 
“23: New York City Symphony 
? 24: Ray Lev, pianist 
i 25: Oratorio Society of New York 


Town Hall 


March 11: Laura Dubman, pianist 
- 12, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Layman’s Music 
Courses 
- 12: Lotte Lehmann, soprano 
a: 13, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Layman’s Music 
Courses 


D4 


March 13: Otto Cesana and orchestra; Mildred 
Bailly, soprano; Teddy Wilson, pi- 
anist; Walter Gross, pianists; Larry 
Taylor, singer 

“* 14: Joseph Raieff, pianist 
= 15: Poultney Vermont Male Chorus 
Si 16, afternoon: Howard Slayman, pianist 
ct 16: ‘The Children of the Desert Sun’, 
Memorial Program with Centennial 
Chorus, under auspices of Col. Young 
Memorial Foundation 
** 17: Henri Mondi, baritone 
= 18, afternoon: Edwin Grasse, violinist 
George Chavchavadze, pianist 
“19, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Layman’s Music 
Courses 
“20, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Layman’s Music 
Courses 

** 20: Skidmore College Chorus 

“21, afterncon: James Sykes, pianist 

** 21: Ariana Bronstein, violinist 

** 22: College of St. Elizabeth Glee Club 

Harold Triggs and Joan Moore, duo- 

pianists 

“* 24: Teanne Behrend, pianist 

** 25: Helen Teschner Tas, violinist 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
March 11: Ellen Osborn, soprano 
** 14: Celia Saloman, pianist 
= 16, afternoon: Albert and Roland Valdes 
Blain, guitarists 
** 18: Nathan Ensemble; Nora Kron and 
Joseph Wolman, pianists 
= 20: Lucy Brown, pianist 
" 21: St. Francis College Glee Club; Felix 
R. Mendelssohn, ’cellist 
‘* 23: American Youth Theater 
“* 23: Marguerite Meeker, lyric soprano 
** 25: Arlie Furman, violinist 
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Metropolitan Opera Singers Appear in New Roles 


Matinee Cycle of ‘Ring’ Reaches 
Conclusion — Weede Heard as 
Rigoletto for First Time— 
Reggiani Makes Re-entry as 
Gilda and Rethberg Appears 
as Elsa in ‘Lohengrin’ 


(Continued from page 5) 
terdammerung’ as far as showing any re- 
gard for the delicate proportions of the 
score was concerned. Mr. Baccaloni is an 
artist and actor to be treasured, and he 
made Don Pasquale a richly rounded 
figure, not without a touch of pathos. 
Though the setting and costumes are not 
in the best of taste, the production was 
briskly turned out. The opera was pre- 
ceded by a frowsy “ballet divertissement” 
to Bizet’s ‘L’Arlésienne’ music with choreo- 
graphy by Boris Romanoff, and with Wil- 
fred Pelletier conducting. Since a few of 
the dancers did what they had to do com- 
petently, it is more considerate to leave 
them cloaked in anonymity than to name 
them in connection with so amateurish a 
production. 5 


‘Carmen’ for Opera Guild 


A special performance of ‘Carmen’ was 
given at a matinee on Feb. 21, for school 
children from New Jersey, under the au- 
spices of the Opera Guild. It is estimated 
that 3,500 attended. The cast included 
Gladys Swarthout in the title-role; Raoul 
Jobin as José; Licia Albanese as Micaéla 
and Leonard Warren as Escamilio. The 
lesser roles were filled by Thelma Votipka, 
Helen Olheim, George Cehanovsky, Ales- 
sio de Paolis, Louis d’Angelo and Wilfred 
Engelman. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ 


The performance of ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ on the evening of 
Feb. 21, had some changes from previous 
hearings, Francesco Valentino appearing as 
Alfio in the first work, and Richard 
Bonelli as Tonio in the second. Mr. 
Valentino did all possible with one of 
opera’s most impossible roles and Mr. 
Bonelli sang and acted with splendid effi- 
ciency. The remainder of the casts were 
Stella Roman as Santuzza; Frederick 
Jagel as Turridu; Anna Kaskas as Lola. 
and Doris Doe as Lucia. In the latter 
work, Norina Greco again sang Nedda: 
Giovanni Martinelli, Canio; Alessio De 
Paolis, Beppe, and Mr. Valentino, Silvio. 
Ferruccio Calusio conducted both operas. 


Walter Triumphs Again with ‘Fidelio’ 


The season’s second performance of 
‘Fidelio’ at the matinee on Feb. 22, was 
another signal triumph for Bruno Walter 
who was definitely the star of the occa- 
sion. He was enthusiastically applauded 
every time he appeared in the. orchestra 
pit and after the playing of the ‘Leonore’ 
Overture No. 3 before the final scene, Mr. 
Walter brought the orchestra to its feet 
twice. There were eleven curtains at the 
end of the performance. Mme. Flagstad 
gave an appealing performance of the role 
of Leonore and sang superbly. René Mai- 
son was. again Florestan; Alexander 
Kipnis, Rocco; Marita Farell. Marzelline: 
Karl Laufkoetter, Jacquino; Herbert Jans- 
sen, Don Fernando, making much of the 
diminutive role; and Emery Darcy and 
John Gurney, the two solo prisoners. The 
audience taxed the house to its capacity. 


H. 


A Popular ‘Aida’ 


\nother crowded house assembled on the 
evening of Feb. 22, for an excellent per- 
formance of ‘Aida’. Zinka Milanov sang 


the title-role and Arthur Carron was 
Radames ; Kerstin * Thorborg, Amneris; 
Ezio Pinza, Ramfis: Leonard Warren, 





Gladys Swarthout, Who Sang the Title Role 
in ‘Carmen’ 


Amonasro; Norman Cordon, the King. 
The lesser roles were sung by Thelma 
Votipka and Lodovico Oliviero, Ettore 
Panizza conducted. 


Conducts Third ‘L’Amore 
dei Tre Re’ 


The third performance this season of 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ with Montemezzi 
at the helm, was given on the evening of 
Feb. 24. The cast was the same as at 
the previous hearings and included Grace 
Moore as Fiora; Charles Kullman as 
Avito; Richard Bonelli as Manfredo, and 
Ezio Pinza as Archibaldo. The smaller 
roles were capably filled by Alessio de 
Paolis, Nicolas Massue, Lucielle Brown- 
ing, Maxine Stellman, Anna Kaskas and 
Reno Mabilli. N. 


Montemezzi 


Matinee of ‘Ring’ Comes to a Close 


The matinee cycle of the Ring dramas 
came to a close on the afternoon of Feb. 
26, with a superb performance of ‘G6tter- 
dammerung’. Not soon will we hear an- 
other such magnetic rendition of this great- 
est of music dramas, for every singer on 
the stage was at his or her best and the 
ensemble, both vocal and dramatic, was 
splendid. Mme. Flagstad has seldom sung 
better and one may forgive her omission 
of the high C in the farewell scene in 
Act I, on account of her magnificence in 
the second act. The Curse on the Spear 





Bruno Landi, Who Was Heard as the Count 
Almaviva in ‘The Barber of Seville’ 





was terrifying in its malevolence. Mme. 
Flagstad still treats the Immolation with 
less of drama than it might possess, but 
her singing of it was splendid. 

Mr. Melchior’s Siegfried was one of the 
finest he has done and Mr. List who re- 


placed Mr. Kipnis as Hagen sang well. 
Mr. Janssen’s Gunther was the best, 
vocally, we have had in a long time. Mme. 


Thorborg sang the Waltraute scene well, 
but it has been done with greater dramatic 
significance. The remainder of the cast 
repeated that of the former performance: 
Irene Jessner as Gutrune; Walter Olitzki, 
Alberich; Three Norns, Anna _ Kaskas, 
Elsa Zebranska and Thelma Votipka; 
Rhinemaidens, Eleanor Steber, Irra Petina 
and Helen Olheim., 

Mr. Leinsdorf conducted splendidly and, 


save for some bad playing from the 
brasses on more than one occasion, the 
orchestra was excellent. H. 


The Final ‘Butterfly’ 


Licia Albanese gave her distinguished 
and touching performance of Cio-Cio-San 
in the season’s final ‘Madama Butterfly’ on 
the evening of Feb. 26, with a big house in 
attendance to welcome her. The remainder 
of the cast was familiar and excellent as 
well: Armand Tokatyan as Pinkerton; 
John Brownlee as Sharpless; Lucielle 
Browning as Suzuki, and Miss Stellman 
and Messrs, De Paolis, Cehanovsky, Cor- 
don and Kent. Gennaro Papi conducted. 


Robert Weede Sings Rigoletto 
for First Time Here 


Heard previously at the Metropolitan 
only in a Spring season performance of 
‘Pagliacci’ and at several Sunday night 
concerts, Robert Weede came into his own 
with a capacity audience on the evening of 
Feb. 27, when he sang a Rigoletto that 
had its superb moments and was consistent- 
ly successful. Thoroughly grounded in the 
necessities of the role, the young baritone 
acted with sincerity, vitality and com- 
petence, if his impersonation is not as sub- 
tle and nuanced as it may well become. 
There should be ample opportunity for 
further experience in this house, as he is a 
distinct acquisition. His voice, excellently 
controlled for the main part, is smooth, 
voluminous and of excellent quality and 
range. He may be forgiven for a tendency 
to step out of character and acknowledge 
applause, for there were demonstrations 
that amounted to ovations for him in every 
act. 

Decidedly it was Rigoletto’s evening. 
Others in the cast moved and sang some- 
what lethargically, with the exception of 
Bruna Castagna, who struck the only other 





ee a 
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Hilde Reggiani, Who Made Her Re-entry as 
Gilda in ‘Rigoletto’ 





Robert Weede, Who Appeared as Rigoletto 
for the First Time 


sparks of the evening with her portrayal of 
Maddelena. Hilde Reggiani, making her 
re-entry as Gilda, sang with brilliance 
momentarily, but not consistently, and Jussi 
Bjoerling as the Duke did not reach his 
accustomed heights of vocalism. Others 
were Nicola Moscona, John Gurney, Thel- 
ma Votipka, George Cehanovsky, Alessio 
De Paolis, Wilfred Engleman, Maxine 
Stellman and Edith Herlick. Gennaro Papi 
conducted, 


Rethberg Sings Elsa 


For the first time this season, Elisabeth 
Rethberg appeared in the role of Elsa, 
on Feb. 28, and René Maison made one 
of his rare appearance in the title role. 
Marjorie Lawrence was Ortrud, winning 
an ovation for the Invocation in the second 
act. Herbert Janssen was a fine Telra- 
mund, both vocally and _historionically. 
Norman Cordon was the King and 
Leonard Warren, the Herald. Mme. Reth- 
berg sang the Dream with beautiful tone 
which she repeated in the nuptial scene, 
and Mr. Maison, though suffering from a 
cold, was always effective. Erich Leins- 
dorf conducted. 


Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville’ Is Repeated 


A capacity audience in a gay and boister- 
ous mood heard the second performance 
this season of Rossini’s ‘Barber of Seville’ 
at the Metropolitan Opera on the afternoon 
of March 1. Salvatore Baccaloni’s Dr. 
Bartolo is as ingenious a characterization 
as his Don Pasquale and his singing was 
as finished as his acting. Ezio Pinza’s Don 
Basilio was magnificent both in vocal splen- 
dor and comic pantomime. John Charles 
Thomas sang the title role in masterly 
fashion. Josephine Tuminia sang Rosina’s 
altitudinous music with admirable technical 
fluency and accuracy of pitch. And Bruno 
Landi’s Count Almaviva was satisfactory. 
Nor should the stiff-jointed Berta of Irra 
Petina go without mention, especially since 
she sang her aria beautifully. Mr. Papi 
conducted with a heavy hand, though with 
spirit. The Metropolitan is not supersubtle 
in its humor, but in this case it is un- 
deniably effective, and a merry afternoon 
was had by everyone. So 


A Popular ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 


‘Tristan und Isolde’ was sung under the 
baton of Edwin McArthur for the second 
time at the popular Saturday Night per- 
formance on March 1. The cast included 
Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde; Lauritz Mel- 
chior as Tristan: Julius Huehn as Kur- 
venal, and Alexander Kinnis as King Mark. 
The lesser roles were filled by Emery 
Darcy, Karl Laufkoetter and John a 
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Pitts Sanborn 


N the death of Pitts Sanborn, who for the brief 

span since the passing of W. J. Henderson 
had been dean of New York’s reviewers, music 
and the critical profession have suffered a griev- 
ous loss. He was a scholar and a humanitarian 
of the arts; one of our clearest thinkers and clear- 
est writers on the subjects he chose to discuss. 
For those who knew him well, he was an unfor- 
gettable friend, though in recent years he had 
become more solitary than he was at an earlier 
period in a newspaper career of more than thirty- 
five years. 

This career was not the undisturbed one of some 
other reviewers of his times. Papers for which he 
wrote were sold or absorbed by other publications 
and he had various readjustments to make that 
were not always to his taste. But he never ceased 
to be contributive to the knowledge of the public 
that reads about music in the metropolitan dailies. 

He was a poet, an essayist and a novelist, 
though free to confess that his labors in those 
fields never brought him the rewards that would 
have justified further labors as a man of letters. 
He was a linguist and a traveler who knew the 
opera houses of the Old World as he knew the 
Metropolitan in New York. He had a remarkable 
memory and could call to mind from his great 
storehouse of experience particular singers of 
particular casts through decades extending back 
to his boyhood. 

He was only sixty-one when he died on March 
7 and might have given much more of value to the 
cause he served. One of the tragedies of his death 
was that it cut him off so soon from the task he 
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had undertaken, in succession to Lawrence Gil- 
man, as program annotator for the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Arduous as he found 
this work, when undertaken in addition to his 
newspaper reviewing, he prized it as something 
of less ephemeral value than the criticisms that 
disappear with each day’s paper. But although 
reviews are of a day, a writer of the quality of 
Pitts Sanborn is not soon lost to mind. The pro- 
fession honors his memory. 





Conductors and The Opera 


T is not mere coincidence that two of New 

York’s first critics, Olin Downes of the Times 
and Virgil Thomson of the Herald Tribune, have 
hit upon the subject of Conductors at the opera, 
in Sunday articles of the same date. This subject 
is everywhere in the air. The Times critic begins 
his article with the statement that “if this season 
has emphasized any one thing it has been the 
value of the conductor.” He insists that “‘vitaliz- 
ing interpretation is a first necessity” ; that where 
large ensembles are involved, such interpretation 
cannot be assured “without the presence of a 
musician of sound knowledge, intuitive perception 
and the unifying will of a leader.”” When he goes 
on to say that for some seasons this principle has 
been ignored by certain of New York’s musical 
institutions, no one will doubt that he includes 
the opera in his stricture. Performances, he de- 
clares, have sunk on many occasions “‘to a level 
of the most discouraging miediocrity.”’ 

Mr. Thomson, observing that “the public cares 
a lot these days about great conducting,” and add- 
ing that there are “more great conductors available 
in the world than ever before,” says: “I feel a 
certain lack of authority in most of the Metropoli- 
tan performances, and I’ve an idea the next move 
in opera everywhere (for this lack of authority 
is not merely a local phenomenon) will be to put 
in star conductors in order to give the perform- 
ances the authoritative accent that the singers are 
no longer able to provide fer themselves.” 

Mr. Downes deals more specifically with the 
success that attended the appearances of Bruno 
Walter and Italo Montemezzi at the Metropolitan. 
This success, and that attained by young Edwin 
McArthur, certainly would tend to contradict the 
view that in opera it is only the singing cast that 
really matters with the public; that however com- 
manding the position of the symphonic conductor 
may be, his operatic confrere is not a figure to 
greatly concern the box office. This view un- 
doubtedly prevailed during the latter part of the 
Gattian regime, when the management consist- 
ently shied at any such application of the “guest 
conductor” principle as Edward Johnson, to his 
credit, has brought about this season. , 

The probabilities are that symphony and opera 
audiences are closer together today than they have 
ever been in the past in this country. Many opera 
enthusiasts judge the capacities of conductors in 
the opera pit according to standards of conducting 
with which they have become acquainted in the 
concert halls. The eagerness of Metropolitan 
audiences to applaud Mr. Walter before he has 
even taken up the baton is an indication of how 
reputation counts, for conductors as well as sing- 
ers, with opera audiences of today. It may well 
be that opera factotums have been a little slow 
to realize that with the so-called “prima donna” 
conductor so popular in the haunts of symphony, 
it was inconceivable that opera audiences, liberally 
sprinkled with listeners who also were more or 
less regular patrons of symphony concerts, would 
go on accepting leadership that fell far below or- 
dinary symphonic standards. At long last, the 
Metropolitan would seem to have learned this les- 
son, and Mr. Johnson is greatly to be commended 
for taking the first steps in what would appear to 
be the inevitable as well as the only forward-look- 
ing course.. On what is to be done about the 


conductor staff for next season may depend mre 
than depends on any or all changes in the sing ng 
personnel. 
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Wide World 


Ignace Jan Paderewski Listens to One of the Broadcasts 
Commemorating the Fiftieth Anniversary of His Appearance 
as a Pianist in This Country 


Kaskas—Following a recent concert appearance in 
Boston, Anna Kaskas, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was made an honorary member of the Ameri- 
can Legion of that city. 

Menuhin—Although still holding his Class A-l 
rating, the Selective Service Board has allowed 
Yehudi Menuhin permissica to leave the United 
States on April 26, for a concert tour in South 
America to last until July 26. 

Jacobi—In a recent article in the League of Com- 
posers’ Modern Music, Frederick Jacobi states that 
“American popular music is in the enviable position 
of needing no apologist. From Shanghai to Bermuda 
and back again, it reigns supreme”. 

Sibelius—The Finnish composer, Jean Sibelius, has 
written to John Barbirolli, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, from his home in 
Helsinki, “I thank you from all my heart for all that 
you have done for me and my music”. 

Leinsdorf—After conducting the orchestra of the 
High School of Music and Art in Beethoven's 
‘Egmont’ Overture, Erich Leinsdorf, in a short speech, 
advised the students against undue effort to become 
stars or prodigies but rather “to pursue the natural 
way”. 

Ormandy—Following a concert at Colgate Univer- 
sity on March 4, with Mason Jones, horn player in 
the Philadelphia Orchestra as_ soloist, Eugene 
Ormandy was made a member of the University’s 
musical fraternity Mu Phi Delta. Mr. Jones is the 
son of the professor of Romance Languages at Col- 
gate. 

Stock—At the close of a concert in Milwaukee 
by the Chicago Symphony, Frederick Stock, its con- 
ductor, was honored by Carl Ziedler, mayor of the 
city, with a speech and the presentation of a scroll 
commemorating the fiftieth season of its appearances 
in Milwaukee, first under Theodore Thomas, 4 
founder of the orchestra, and, since 1905, under Dr. 
Stock. 
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NEW FRIENDS LIST PLANS 
FOR NEXT YEAR’S SERIES 





Playing of Schubert Sonatas by Schna- 
bel to Mark Introduction of 
Piano Music 

Marking the introduction of piano 
music on its programs, the New Friends 
of Music will present ten piano sonatas 
by Franz Schubert, to be played by 
Artur Schnabel, during its sixth season 
of Chamber Music, in 1941-42 at Town 
Hall, according to I. A. Hirschmann, 
founder of the organization. These 
Schubert sonatas, a part of piano litera- 
ture seldom heard, and rarely presented 
in cycle form, will be played by Mr. 
Schnabel in five concerts, along with 
this composer’s Moments Musicales and 
impromptus. The Chamber Music of 
Mendelssohn and Dvorak will also be 
included for the first time on the New 
Friends’ programs, and Mozart will be 
represented with twelve quartets, includ- 
ing two for the piano. 

Following the success of the ‘Winter- 
reise’ this year, Lotte Lehmann will 
give another song cycle of Schubert, 
‘Die Schéne Miillerin.’ Sonatas by 
Mozart and the ‘Fantasie’ of Schubert 
will be played by Adolf Busch and 
Rudolf Serkin. Among the pianists who 
will take part in the chamber music con- 
certs are Harold Bauer, Hortense 
Monath, Jan Smeterlin and Harriet 
Cohen. William Horne, tenor, will also 
participate. 

A number of string ensembles which 
have become favorites with the New 
Friends of Music audiences will return 
to the series next year, including the 
Budapest Quartet in four concerts, the 
Primrose Quartet in two concerts, the 
Kolisch, Busch and Gordon quartets, 
and the Metropolitan Trio. 

The coming year will mark the sixth 
season of the New Friends of Music at 
Town Hall. Sixteen chamber music 
concerts are planned, given, as in the 
past, in two subscription series of eight 
each, on alternate Sunday afternoons. 
Prices will be on the same popular 
level as formerly. 


STOKOWSKI SEARCHES 
FOR NEW NATIVE WORKS 





Conductor of All-American Youth 
Orchestra Asks for Scores 
from Composers 
Leopold Stokowski is looking for new 
American orchestral works for his 
forthcoming tour with the All-American 
Youth Orchestra. He plans to con- 
duct them on his tour with the orches- 
tra in the United States, Mexico and 

Canada, in May and June. 

Short orchestral works in particular 
will be welcomed. The programs will 
be planned to include examples of the 
greatest music of all countries. The 
new works be directed to him at 1 West 
67th Street, New York City. Mr. 
Stokowski will assume responsibility for 
the return of the scores. Composers 
are urged to have their names and 
addresses clearly inscribed on the en- 
velopes in which they send their manu- 
Scripts, as well as on the manuscripts 
themselves. 





New McDonald Work to Be Heard 

\ set of orchestral variations has 
been completed by Harl McDonald, 
demonstrating the evolution of orches- 
tral technique from the seventeenth to 
the twentieth centuries and its effect 
upon the composer. The new work, en- 
titled ‘Chameleon Variations’, will be 
presented for the first time anywhere 
in Carnegie Hall on March 29. Mr. 
McDonald wrote them primarily for his 
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appearance as lecturer in the Carnegie 
Hall Golden Anniversary season series 
of free lectures. There are ten varia- 
tions in the set. Each variation is in 
the style of a particular composer and 
represents a particular school of com- 
position as well as a phase in the growth 
of the orchestra. The variations are 
styled in the manner of Monteverdi, 
Vivaldi, Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Wagner, Debussy, 
and Stravinsky. In performing the 
‘Chameleon Variations’, Mr. McDonald 
will talk about each one before it is 
played. At the end of the ten, the 
entire set will be replayed without 
pause. Mr. McDonald will lead mem- 
bers of the National Orchestra. 





Modeste Alloo Gives Lecture in 
Carnegie Hall Series 

Carnegie Hall’s series of free lectures 
on music was continued on March 1 
with a talk on ‘The Panorama of Brass 
and Percussion Instruments’ by Modeste 
Alloo, Belgian trombonist, conductor 
and educator. Dr. Alloo’s lecture was 
illustrated by eight instrumentalists, in- 
cluding Saul Goodman, of the New 
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Years Age 


192]. san 


When Umberto Giordano's Twenty-five-Year-Old Opera, ‘Andrea Chenier’, Was 
Given for the First Time by the Metropolitan Opera, Kathleen Howard (1) Sang 


- 
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the Role of the Countess de Coigny; Angelo Bada (2) the Spy; Claudia Muzio, 
Madeleine and Giusseppe Danise Gerard (3), and Beniaminio Gigli (4) Andrea 


“Coming Events, etc” 

Berlin critics have been seeking im 
Rossini’s ‘Tell’, allusions to the state of 
“slavery” in which Germany its sup- 
posed to languish al present and from 
which her songs are to deliver her. 

1921 
Chicagoans in New York 

The Chicago Opera, appearing at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
gave during the week, ‘Tosca’ with 
Raisa, Joseph Hislop and Baklanoff; 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ with Garden, 
Edward Johnson and Galeffi; ‘La 
Bohéme’ with Galli-Curci, Bonci, Doro- 


thy Francis and Giacomo Rimini; 
‘Roméo et Juliette’ with Galli-Curci 
and Muratore; ‘Faust’ with Mary 


Garden, Muratore and Baklanoff, and 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ 
with Raisa, Riccardo Martin, Rimini in 
the first, and Margery Maxwell and 
Edward Johnson in the second. 
1921 
Long Deferred 

‘Andrea Chenier’, an opera now some 
twenty-five years old, found its place 
in the season’s repertoire at the Metro- 


York Philharmonic-Symphony, and An- 
tonia Brico. Mr. Alloo is associated 
with the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion as instructor of wind instruments. 
Dr. Alloo’s lecture was the ninth in the 
set being given to observe the Golden 
Anniversary season of Carnegie Hall. 





Dessoff Choirs to Give American 
Premiere of Honegger Work 

The Dessoff Choirs, Paul Boepple, 
conductor, will present the American 
premiere of ‘Nicholas de Flue’ by 
Arthur Honegger, in Carnegie Hall on 
May 8. This work was conceived as a 
popular and patriotic Festspiel, to be 
seen and heard in a vast auditorium. It 


Claudia Musio, Danise and Kathleen 
Howard. 
1921 
French Authorship, Attention! 

Dr. Arne’s ‘Rule Britannia’ fell flat 
in England when first sung there, and 
not until he took it to Dublin did it 
become an instantaneous success. 

1921 
An Uninspiring Novelty 

Karel Weis’s opera, ‘The Polish Jew’ 
was sung for the first time in America 
on March 9. As ‘The Bells’, the same 
tragic story has long been amply 
familiar on the spoken stage. Leading 
roles assumed by Chief Caupolican, 
William Gustofson, Mario Chamlee and 
Raymonde Delaunois. 

1921 
A Strauss Premiere 

New York had its first hearing of the 
Richard Strauss Suite to Moliere’s ‘Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ on March 13 
under Mengelberg. It cannot be said 
that the music, at times bright, tender, 
brilliant and clever, succeeded in coax- 
ing tears of joyful wonder from anyone 
in the audience. 


Coneeeneaecernenenen nent Td 


was to have been presented in 1939 as 
part of the National Swiss Exposition, 
but the war and mobilization prevented 
the Zurich performance. A_ concert 
version for mixed chorus, children’s 
chorus, speaker and orchestra was pre- 
sented at Soleure in December, 1939. 
It is this concert version which will 
be heard on May 8. 





Joseph Wagner Plays in Erie 
Erte, Pa., March 5.—Joseph Wagner, 
pianist-composer, was presented in re- 
cital on Feb. 12 by the Erie Pianoforte 
Teachers’ Association. A good-sized 
audience greeted the artist, who played a 
program of wide variety. 
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THREE OPERAS GIVEN 
BY LOCAL COMPANIES 


Philadelphia Troupe Introduces 
Two One-Acts in English— 
La Scala Does ‘Tristan’ 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5—A _ de- 
cidedly non-routine double-bill by the 
Philadelphia Opera Company in the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 25 offered 
two greatly contrasted one-act operas: 
—Puccini’s melodramatic ‘Il Tabarro’ 
and Ravel’s risque ‘L’Heure Espagnol,’ 
sung in English under the titles ‘The 
Cloak’ and “The Spanish Hour.’ Sylvan 
Levin conducted both works and was 
also named in the program as the author 
of the English translation of the Ravel 
piece. 

A work of direct import and realistic 
genre, ‘Il Tabarro’ was the more sat- 
isfactory contribution. As Michele, the 
bargemaster, Luke Matz revealed sono- 
rous vocal powers and excellent his- 
trionic abilities, achieving a convincing 
impersonation. As Georgette, Michele’s 
wife, Selma Amansky sang and acted 
in praiseworthy fashion, and as Luigi, 
her stevedore lover, John Toms was 
competent and sincere, although his 
voice was too light in texture for the 
demands of the part. Others in the 
cast were: Robert Gay and Richard 
Denau, as Luigi’s fellow workers, 
Talpa and Tinea; Nancy Fishburn, who 
did good work as the pathetic and crip- 
pled wife of Talpa; and David Brooks 
as the song peddler. 

Interest Centers in Score 





The principal interest afforded by 
‘L’Heure Espagnol’ centered in Ravel’s 
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G. Provenzano 
Herbert Fiss, Who Conducted the LaScala 
Opera Company's Production of ‘Tristan’ 


orchestral score which shows that deft- 
ness of touch and skilful use of color 
which distinguish the late French com- 
poser’s style. The vocal parts, particu- 
larly in English, are not especially re- 
warding and even in French require 
much more finesse and polish than the 
singers in the production under con- 
sideration revealed. 

Charming as ever in stage presence, 








Eastman School broadcasts of 
“Milestones in the History 
of Music” heard over NBC 
Network each Saturday 
12:30 P.M. E.S.T. 





RCA Victor has released 
eleven compositions by 
American Composers record- 
ed by the Eastman-Rochester 
Orchestra, Dr. Howard Han- 
son, Conductor. 
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Frances Greer was appealing but un- 
convincing as Concepcion, the young 
and amorous wife of the middle aged 
clockmaker and cuckold, Torquemada, 
played ineffectually by Richard Deneau. 
Robert Gay pleased as Ramiro, the 
Muleteer and gladly accepted lover, after 
Concepcion’s disappointment in Gon- 
zalve, the wordy poet (sung by John 
Toms) and Don Inigo Gomez, the 
financier (sung by Howard Vander- 
burg). 

Mr. Levin encountered his conduc- 
torial responsibilities expertly in both 
operas and his colleagues in the pit gave 
a gratifying statement of their instru- 
mental and tonal capacities. 

Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde’ was 
presented by the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company in the Academy of 
Music on Feb. 27 with Herbert Fiss on 
the podium. The occasion marked Mr. 
Fiss’s debut as a conductor of opera 
and in leading one of the most difficult 
works in the repertoire, he demon- 
strated good appraisal of the score’s 
orchestral and vocal values and com- 
mendable use of the forces at his dis- 
posal. The orchestra was large and for 
the most part fulfilled its obligations 
competently if not brilliantly, and the 
members of the cast met the require- 
ments of their roles more or less capa- 
bly. But the performance as a whole 
was uneven and undistinguished. 

The title roles were taken by Arthur 
Gerry and Marie Van Delden. Mr. Gerry 
generally in voice and action, gave a 
very acceptable interpretation. Mme. 
Van Delden’s delineation revealed that 
this young aspirant was not fully pre- 
pared to essay her part either vocally 
or dramatically, although her singing 
offered much that was agreeable and 
attested to a voice that has excellent 
possibilities. Others in the cast were: 
Lyuba Senderowna, Brangaene; Fran- 
cis Row, Kurwenal; Arthur Anderson, 
King Marke; Glenn Martin, Melot; and 
Igo Gutman and Theodore Bayer. 





Heifetz Heard — Conservatory 
Opens Brahms Series of 
Four Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5.—Appearing 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Forum, Jascha Heifetz delighted a ca- 
pacity audience in the Academy of 
Music on Feb. 20. Emanuel Bay was 
the fine collaborating artist at the piano. 

March 3 brought the first in a series 
of four recitals encompassing the piano 
works of Brahms presented by the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music in the 
ballroom of the Barclay. The series is 
a tribute to the memory of the late M. 
Sophia Ezerman (Mrs. D. Hendrik 
Ezerman), for several years preceding 
her death, the conservatory’s executive 
director, a post in which she succeeded 
her husband. William Kapell, artist- 
pupil of Mme. Olga Samaroff, and Al- 
lison R. Drake and Henry Harris of 
the faculty, were heard. Preceding the 
piano works, the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory Chorus, with Clyde R. Deng- 
ler conducting, sang ‘How Lovely Is 
Thy Dwelling Place’ from the 
‘Requiem.’ 

Karl Zapf, head of the piano depart- 
ment at the Zapf Conservatory of Music, 
essayed works by Bach-Busoni, Bee- 


ITURBI WELCOMED AS 
GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Appears in Dual Role, Playing 
Liszt Concerto—Ormandy 
Conducts Transcription 
PHILADELPHIA, Mar. 3.—José Iturbi 
was guest conductor and soloist at the 


Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of Feb. 
21-22-24, the program comprising: 





Overture to ‘Ruslan and Ludmilla’....Glinka 
Symphony No. 5, in E Minor........... Dvorak 
Concerto No. 1 in E Filat................ Liszt 
© bs dincce dos ctteneawsvissbideneescsss Ravel 


Mr. Iturbi assumed the dual role of 
leader and pianist in the Liszt Concerto 
with facility and success. The visiting 
conductor’s interpretation of the ‘New 
World’ Symphony and the qualities of 
the orchestra’s performance, were ad- 
vantageous to Dvorak’s score and the 
readings of the other items were quite 
satisfactory in conception and style. In- 
cidentally, the Overture at the Feb. 21 
concert was conducted by the orches- 
tra’s concert-master, Alexander Hils- 
berg, Mr. Iturbi arriving late, for a 
reason undisclosed. 

Eugene Ormandy, the orchestra’s 
regular conductor, returned to the po- 
dium for the concerts of Feb. 28 and 
March 1, with Alexander Hilsberg and 
David Madison, violinists, as soloists. 
The program listed: 


DEE 8 xcvticecktsckensaeepandst ves Bach-Cailliet 
Symphony No. 8, in F............+++ Beethoven 
Concerto in D Minor for two violins and 
SD cnashancsen does ess saceuneddunguens Bach 
“Pater GE We WET «. .cccscccvcccens Prokofieff 
Narrator: Guy Marriner 
‘Voices of Spring’ Waltz.............. Strauss 


The Aria turned out to be another 
addition to the transposed and tran- 
scribed versions of the Air from the 
Suite in D and was finely played. The 
Symphony was zestfully played and the 
performance of the delightful and clever 
Prokofieff work was thoroughly enjoy- 
able. Mr. Marriner, in speech and 
manner, was an admirable narrator. 
Mr. Hilsberg, concertmaster, and Mr. 
Madison, leader of the second violins, 
gave a telling account of their indi- 
vidual attainments. 


TIE 


thoven, Chopin, Brahms, Franck, and 
Rachmaninoff, at a faculty recital on 
March 1. 

Yasha Kayaloff, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra violinist, assisted by Joseph Le- 
vine at the piano, exercised capable tal- 
ents in the Academy of Music Foyer 
on Feb. 26. The same date witnessed an 
entertaining concert at Town Hall by 
Sidor Belarsky, basso cantante ; Nicolas 
Sadri, violinist; Naomi Aleh-Leaf, 
dancer, and Ivan Basilevsky, pianist. _ 

Guy Marriner, pianist and director ol 
music at the Franklin Institute, dis- 
cussed Brahms and Ravel and_ in- 
terpreted sympathetically a program ol 
their works at a lecture-recital on Feb. 
23. 

Dr. Rollo F. Maitland, organist and 
composer, spoke informatively on ‘The 
Power Behind Expression and Thoughts 
on Memorization’ for the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers Association at the Art 
Alliance on Feb. 24 with Lewis James 
Howell presiding. 


Academy Marks Anniversary 


In the course of a series of seventy- 
first anniversary recitals, the Zeckwer- 
Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy 
presented four faculty artists on Feb. 19. 
Joseph Allard and Waldemar Liachow- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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LOUISVILLE ENJOYS MUSIC ATTRACTIONS 





Maynor and MacDonald Appear 
in Recitals—Francescatti 
Makes Local Debut 


LouIsvVILLE, Ky., March 5.—Dorothy 
Maynor’s second appearance in Louis- 
ville brought a large audience to the 
Memorial Auditorium on Jan. 17, to 
hear the singer who had entranced her 
hearers at her first appearance, a year 
ago. 

Her program was made up of a Bach 
and Handel group, a quartet of the 
songs of Richard Strauss, a group of 
French songs, two songs by Moussorg- 
sky and the inevitable spirituals. One 
happy incident in the spiritual group 
was the singing of ‘I’m Wonderin’’, by 
Joseph Cotter, of Louisville. The audi- 
ence gave Mr. Cotter an ovation when 
the singer asked him to stand. Arpad 
Sandor, at the piano, was the perfect 
accompanist. 

Jeanette MacDonald, appearing in 
Louisville for the first time as a concert 
artist, sang her way into the hearts of 
a capacity audience at the Memorial 
Auditorium, on Jan. 16. She proved 
herself a sincere musical artist with per- 
sonality, and interpretative ability, who 
used her voice at all times with intel- 
ligence and telling effect. Giuseppi Bam- 


TIE 


VRONSKY AND BABIN 
PLAY IN LOUISVILLE 


Duo-Pianists Are Soloists with 
Civic Orchestra—Whitney 
Conducts Own Work 


LovuIsvILLe, Ky., March 5.—Under the 
direction of Robert S. Whitney the 
Louisville Civic Orchestra gave an ex- 
cellent concert recently with Vitya 
Vronsky and Victor Babin, duo-pianists, 
as soloists. 

The program offered a novelty in the 
form of a Sinfonetta, written by the 
conductor, which was in four parts and 
which proved to be made of fine char- 
acter. The composition and the play- 
ing of it made a distinct impression 
upon the audience and Mr. Whitney was 
recalled many times. Two other works 
were given by the orchestra; Mozart’s 
Overture to ‘Idomeneo’ and ‘Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Caprice Espagnol’. 

Vronsky and Babin are great fa- 
vorites in Louisville. Their offering 
this time was Mozart’s Concerto for 
two pianos, in E Flat. It was Mo- 
zartean interpretation at its best. Four 
encores were demanded. 

The third concert of the Silver An- 
niversary series being given by the 
Louisville Symphony was presented at 
the Columbia Theatre on the evening 
of Feb. 10, with Joseph Horvath con- 
ducting and Eugenie Kolachev as piano 
soloist. 

The playing of the orchestra was up 
to its usual standard, and Mr. Horvath 
obtained some fine effects from his ama- 
teur group. Madam Kolachev, who was 
heard as piano soloist with this same 
organization last season, was brought 
back by popular request and played 





ME 


boschek played excellent accompani- 
ments and also two piano solos by Liszt. 

Zino Francescatti, violinist, made his 
local appearance, which was postponed 
from Nov. 14 to Jan. 6, at the Memorial 
Auditorium before a capacity audience. 
He evoked enthusiasm of the most pro- 
nounced kind from this great body of 
listeners. At the piano was Otto Herz. 
Mr. Francescatti was brought to Louis- 
ville by William G. Meyers, represent- 
ing the Louisville Community Concert 
Association. 

A large audience greeted the Ballet 
Russe upon the occasion of its annual 
visit to the Memorial Auditorium. 
Louisville’s own dancer, Dorothy Eth- 
ridge, who did two charming solos, was 
acclaimed and presented with many 
flowers. The orchestra was conducted 
by Franz Allers. 

The University of Louisville Chamber 
Music Society series of concerts pre- 
sented, recently Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
harpsichordist, and Lois Wann, oboist, 
before an appreciative audience at the 
Playhouse, on the University campus. 

The Louisville Chorus, which is a 
part of the Civic Arts Association, was 
presented in a concert, under the direc- 
tion of Frederic A. Cowles, at the 
Memorial Auditorium. 

HARVEY PEAKE 





Tchaikvosky’s Piano Concerto No. 1, in 
B Fiat, giving it a masterly perform- 
ance. 

The programme, aside from the solo- 
ist, included Wagner’s Prelude to 
‘Lohengrin,’ Massenet’s ‘Scenes Pit- 
toresque’, an arrangement by Mr. Ho- 
vath of Eric Satie’s ‘Sarabande’ and 
Ponchielli’s ‘Dance of the Hours’. 

HARVEY PEAKE 





ORCHESTRA VISITS DALLAS 





Minneapolis Symphony Heard in Civic 
Music Association Series 

Dattas, March 5.—The Civic Music 
Association gave to its members a rare 
treat on Feb. 13, when it presented as 
its fourth attraction of the season, the 
Minneapolis Symphony under the di- 
rection of Dimitri Mitropoulos, before 
a capacity audience at McFarlin Memo- 
rial auditorium. Close attention and 
rounds of applause were given to a well 
planned program, excellently performed 
by the group. The program included 
the Overture to ‘Don Giovanni’ by 
Mozart; Symphony No. 2, in C, Op. 
61, by Schumann; Three orchestral 
Sketches, by Debussy; and Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor by Bach, arranged 
for orchestra by Mr. Mitropoulos. So 
insistent was the audience that three 
encores were added. 

Eli Sanger, is president of the local 
organization, and Willie Mae Seigel is 
secretary. M. C. 





Viola Silva to Sing in St. Louis 

Viola Silva has been chosen as the 
contralto soloist for a performance of 
the Bach B Minor Mass in St. Louis 
on May 10 under the direction of Wil- 
liam Heyne, who recently appeared with 
his chorus in Carnegie Hall. 
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CONCERTS: 


(Continued from page 14) 
quality, but these occasions were rare, and 
the intelligence and vivid illumination 
which she brought to her work, made the 
recital a rewarding one. Paul Meyer as 
accompanist, was another source for en- 
thusiasm throughout the afternoon. 


W. 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Duo-Pianists 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 24, evening: 


SENS. ccbnnreicectbasescccvececs Bach- Maier 
‘Minuet a |’Antico’........ Nenued Seeboeck-Saar 
PEE nocbaubacendensscteedss Weber-Luboshutz 
Choral Prelude ‘Ach 
So yrs Bach-Goldovsky 
Overture to ‘The Marriage of 
BEGET Se atkocecceccepcccesegese Mozart-Conus 
are Handel-Luboshutz 
Capstesio Bapageel o.ccccicevecccccescesesceces 
Rimsky -Korsakoff -Luboshutz 
Variations on a theme by Haydn...... Brahms 
WRG DORR sc cccrcccccessccvceccoccccees Riegger 


(First Performance) 


"File Easil ccs oscegcccsoescese Glinka-Luboshutz 
‘Coronation Scene’ from 
‘Boris Godunoff’...... Mussorgsky -Luboshutz 


Perhaps because the first part of the 
program was largely made up of little 
pieces, it was not until they reached the 
‘Capriccio Espagnol’ that Mr. and Mrs. 
Luboshutz really got into stride. This they 
played with dash and exuberance, and with 
a brilliance which was unhampered by 
problems of balance and codrdination. For 
throughout the concert the blending of the 
two performers was remarkable. Each 
work in the opening group was in itself 
well-done, but they sounded too much 
alike. Especially full of verve was the 
Weber Rondo, which Mr. Luboshutz has 
set very cleverly for two pianos. His en- 
largement of the Handel Passacaglia is 
very free, to say the least, including pass- 
ages which sound more like Rachmaninoff 
than like Handel, but it was pleasant to 
listen to. 

The two pianists played the Brahms 
Haydn Variations in virtuoso style. Sel- 
dom does one hear them taken at such 
a pace without loss of clarity and rhy- 
thmical precision. Nor was their per- 
formance merely a feat of dexterity, for 
there were eloquent passages, in which one 
felt the spirit of the music predominate. 
Mr. Riegger’s New Dance, which is de- 
dicated to Mr. and Mrs. Luboshutz and 
which had its first performance, was 
superbly played. It is an _ excellently 
turned-out rhythmical study, well worth a 
place in the repertoire. The audience de- 
manded many encores at the close of the 
concert. S. 

Egon Petri, Pianist 

Town Hall, Feb. 26, evening: 


Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue.......... Bach 
‘Carnaval’, AS Oa Dee ence ha umann 
Two Fairy Tales, Op. 20............ Medtner 


Prelude in C Major, Gavotte in F Sharp 
Minor; March from ‘The Love for Three 


EE Pin iddtidinthncees rowers cane Prokofieft 
Two Preludes, in G Major and G Minor 

Rachmaninoff 

ee SE eee ee, 2 Liszt 


Virtuosity in the best sense of the word 
such as that which Mr. Petri revealed at 
this recital in the Town Hall Endowment 
Series will always remain astounding. For 
it was not merely in the pianist’s superb 
technical equipment and accomplishments 
that the exhilarating quality of his per- 
formances was to be found, but even more 
so in his musical grasp and impeccable 
sense of style. One usually associates the 
music of Liszt with youth and exuberance, 
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Egon Petri William Horne 


but Mr. Petri’s playing of the Paganini 
Studies had both the dash and enthusiasm 
of youth and the ripened understanding of 
maturity. Rarely indeed does one hear 
them played with the power and command 
of the entire range of keyboard possibilities 
which they demand. But Mr. Petri, who 
resembles his teacher Busoni in a special 
affinity for Liszt’s music, took these for- 
midable works out of the realm of technical 
display and made them a musical exper- 
ience. 

The capricious moods of Schumann’s 
‘Carnaval’ also found the pianist in rapport 
with the composer’s style. Each section of 
the work was conceived for itself, with 
the result that the whole gained in variety 
and dramatic contrast without losing con- 
tinuity. Mr. Petri built the March of the 
Davidsbiindler against the Philistines to a 
tremendous climax. The group of Russian 
works was well contrasted, and the com- 
parative emptiness of the Medtner pieces 
made one doubly appreciate the eloquence 
and individuality of Rachmaninoff’s style. 
The audience demanded encores and was 
rewarded with a superbly played Chopin 
group. 3. 

New Friends of Music 

Alexander Kipnis, bass, and the Galimir 
Quartet (Messrs. Galimir, Konrad and Sil- 
berstein and Miss Lotte Hammerschlag) 
were the artists in the New Friends of 
Music program on Feb. 23 in Town Hall. 
Mr. Kipnis sang twelve Schubert songs with 
Fritz Kitzinger at the piano, and the quar- 
tet gave the premiere of Artur Schnabel’s 
fifth string Quartet. 

Mr. Kipnis’s artistry, which has worked 
magic with his audiences in the past, proved 
again a never-failing source of satisfaction 
from musical and interpretative points of 
view. The first song, ‘Nachtstiick’, was a 
miracle of mood and noble utterance, and 
in ‘Der Wanderer’, ‘Am Meer’, ‘Aufenthalt’ 
and ‘Die Gruppe aus dem Tartarus’, the 
singer established and sustained the in- 
dividual content of each with uncanny skill. 
Also memorable was his interpretation of 
the tragic ‘Doppelganger’. ‘Fischerweise’, 
‘Geheimnis’, ‘Nacht und Traume’, ‘Abschied’ 
and ‘An die Musik’ were the other songs, 
with the climax reserved for a particularly 
telling pronouncement of ‘Der Erlkénig’. It 
was an occasion for revelling in the art of 
the Lied and for rejoicing on the part of 
Mr. Kipnis’s following. Mr. Kitzinger’s 
accompaniments were models of sympathy 


and discretion. 

It appears that Mr. Schnabel plays 
“Classic” but writes “modern”. Traces of 
romanticism may be discerned under the 
bristling and tortured radicalism of this 
quartet, but they are few and far between, 
and the composition proved unsympathetic 
to most of the audience. Respect was ac- 
corded it rather than affection at first hear- 
ing. Its technical difficulties seemed to put 
up no barrier for the gifted players. Felix 
Galimir fractured the tip of his bow in the 
first movement, but found a spare quickly. 


League of Composers 

Assisting artists: Dorothy Blaha, clari- 
net; Ruth Bradley and David Stimer, 
piano; Helen McCartney, soprano; Joseph 
Marx, oboe; Llewellyn Bromfield, trumpet, 
and the New Jersey Chamber Music Quar- 
tet: Kenneth Deane and John Cataldo, 
violins ; Gerhard Glaubitz, viola, and Frank 





Fenwick, ’cello. New York Public Library, 
March 2, afternoon: 


First String Quartet.......... Ben R. Gossick 
Punts GOEE sodas cccuee osreustes Emil Koehler 
Songs: ‘The Pasture’, ‘Trickle Drops’, 
‘Mother and Babe’, ‘A Lady’ and ‘A bird | 
came down the walk’...... Charles Naginski 
Sonatina for oboe, clarinet and piano 
mald Fuller 
yo f Sl errr Robert Laidlaw 
Trumpet Sonata...............+ Harold Shapero 


The predominating impression created by 
this, the second of the Young Composers’ 
Concerts sponsored by the League of Com- 
posers, was that of an urgent vitality that 
seemed impelled to find an outlet. There 
was, in general, less imagination than driv- 
ing energy displayed in the writing of the 
various compositions offered, but there was 
a general fluency of expression along the 
now accepted lines of present-day leaders 
of this and other countries. 

The Naginski songs proved to be the 
most stimulating contributions musically, 
and of them the settings of Robert Frost’s 
‘The Pasture’, Walt Whitman’s ‘Trickle 
Drang’ and Emily Dickinson’s ‘A bird came 
down the walk’ had an especially challeng- 
ing physiognomy. They were all sung with 
commendable skill by Helen McCartney. 

A clue to the character of the Gossick 
string quartet was provided by the titles of 
the four movements (all innocent of capi- 
tals), namely, ‘hoe-down’, ‘new mown hay 
and a prairie moon’, ‘corn shuckin’ time’ 
and ‘war clouds’. The work was played 
with conviction by the New Jersey Cham- 
ber Music Quartet, three of whose mem- 
bers later performed the Laidlaw trio. Emil 
Koehler played his own piano sonata ; Doro- 
thy Blaha, Josef Marx and David Stimer 
gave a conscientious performance of the 
Fuller sonatina for oboe, clarinet and piano, 
and Harold Shapero presided at the piano 
for his Trumpet Sonata, in which Llewel- 
lyn Bromfield collaborated ably. Many of 
the more “adult” active members of the 
League were present to encourage their 
younger colleagues 


Chamber Music Guild Quartet 

For the benefit of the Belgian refugees 
in Great Britain, the Chamber Music 
Guild Quartet gave a concert in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 21. The 
members of the organization are Elly Bon- 
tempo, piano; Bernard Ocko, violin; Ely 
Lifschey, viola, and Lucien Kirsch, ’cello. 

The program began with Brahms’s 
Piano Trio in B Flat. There was an 
occasional lack of cohesion in the Brahms, 
but in the main, it was well played. Frank 
Bridge’s ‘Phantasy’ for piano quintet given 
in memory of the composer who died a few 
weeks ago, had a conscientious perform- 
ance. Written some thirty years ago, the 
work retains much of its interest especially 
in the matter of melody. Following this 
was a Duo for violin and ‘cello by 
Martini, a work beginning with a Prae- 
ludium and continuing with a somewhat 
lengthy Rondo. The work proved inter- 
esting in spite of its somewhat limited 
color. It was well given. The final item 
was the Chausson Piano Quartet, Op. 30. 
In this the group did some of its best 
playing. D. 


New Friends of Music Conclude Town 
Hall Series 


The sixteenth and last concert in the 
chamber music series offered by the New 
Friends of Music in Town Hall brought 
the Kolisch Quartet and William Horne, 
tenor, with Felix Wolfes at the piano, on 
the afternoon of March 2. The instru- 
mental portion of the program consisted of 
Schoenberg’s Quartet in D Minor, Op. 7, 
and Schubert’s Quartet in G Major, Op. 
161; and Mr. Horne was heard in a group 
of Schubert Lieder. 

Vienna has been the mother of many 
musical styles, and it seems appropriate 
that the still hotly-discussed music of Ar- 
nold Schoenberg and his followers should 
have emanated from the same city in which 
Schubert and Beethoven lived and worked 
a century earlier. The Quartet, Op. 7, has 
neither the overwhelming tonal splendor of 
the ‘Verklarte Nacht’ in the composers’ 





Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff 


early idiom, nor the mastery of form and 
expression of such works as the ‘Pierrot 
Lunaire’. Nevertheless, it is a composition 
that is highly interesting to listen to, and 
it makes an admirable exercise for the 
musical intelligence, which is certainly not 
overworked by most contemporary writers 
of chamber music. 

The Kolisch Quartet played both the 
Schoenberg and the Schubert music su- 
perbly. Fortunate indeed is a composer to 
have his works performed with such un- 
derstanding and enthusiasm. Owing to the 
illness of Jascha Veissi, the violist of the 
quartet at this concert was Jeno Lehner, 
but apart from an unaccustomed use of 
music, there was no indication in the per- 
formances of an emergency situation. The 
regular membership of the quartet is now 
Rudolph Kolisch, Felix Khuner, Jascha 
Veissi and Stefan Auber. 

Mr. Horne sang ‘Der Jiingling und der 
Tod’, ‘Liebesbotschaft’, ‘Stimme der Liebe’ 
and ‘Rastlose Liebe’ with emotional warmth 
and conviction. The audience was cordial 
both to him and to the quartet. One 
looks forward with satisfaction to next sea- 


son’s New Friends series. S. 
Luigi Silva and Leopold Mannes Give 
Recital 


Playing of exceptional warmth and elo- 
quence was the reward of those who 
journeyed to the Mannes Music School on 
the evening of Feb. 23 to hear a recital of 
music for ’cello and piano given by Luigi 
Silva and Leopold Mannes. The program 
included a Toccata and Canzone by Azzo- 
lino Bernardino. Della Ciaja, originally 
written for cembalo and expertly trans- 
scribed for ‘cello and piano by Mr. Silva; 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 69; Brahms’s 
Sonata in F Major, Op. 99; and a Sonata 
in C by Boccherini, realized from the 
original figured bass by Mr. Silva. 

Seldom does one hear string playing of 
such tonal range, plastic quality and emo- 
tional intensity as that which Mr. Silva 
vouchsafed at this concert. His finger- 
ings are highly original, as are other tech- 
nical devices which he has created to add 
color and variety of timbre to the pos- 
sibilities of his instrument, His ’cello sang 
as persuasively as a baritone voice of the 
Italian opera at its best. Mr. Mannes was 
an able and wholly sympathetic collaborator 
in a series of distinguished cenieane 3 


Mendelssohn Glee Club 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club devoted the 
second concert of its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary season, in the ball-room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, on the evening of Feb. 
18, to a program on which every composer 
represented is, or has been, associated with 
the club either as an active member or 
conductor. Cesare Sodero conducted and 
the accompaniments were played by Harry 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Mahler Conducts NYA Sym- 
phony in Final Event of Series 
of American Programs 


The second festival of American ma- 
sic sponsored by station WNYC was 
concluded on Feb. 22 when the NYA 
Symphony and Chorus, conducted by 
Fritz Mahler, gave a free concert at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. The NYA 
Symphony, composed of 109 young mu- 
sicians between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-five played works by Paul 
Creston, Roy Harris, Earl Robinson, 
and Morton Gould in first perform- 
ances. 

Ruggiero Ricci was soloist in the 
world premiere of Henry Brant’s Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra. Jeanne 
Behrend, pianist, gave the first per- 
formance in New York of Randall 
Thompson’s ‘Jazz Poem’. The other 
works on the program were Paul Cres- 
ton’s Symphony No. 1, Op. 20, Roy 
Harris’s ‘Ballad of a Railroad Man’ 
for chorus and orchestra and Morton 
Gould’s ‘Latin American Symphonietta’. 

The festival began in the new audi- 
torium of Hunter College on Feb. 12. 
An audience of 3,000 persons attended. 
The opening concert was devoted to 
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STATION WNYC CONCLUDES FESTIVAL SERIES 





Fritz Mahler 


symphonic music. Macklin Marrow 
conducted works by two composers not 
present, ‘An Outdoor Overture’ by 
Aaron Copland, and the first movement 
of the late George Gershwin’s Piano 
Concerto in F with Abram Chasins as 
soloist. 

Other works led by their respective 
composers were ‘Station WGZBX’ a 
satirical suite by Philip James; ‘Spirit- 
ual for String Choir and Orchestra’ by 
Morton Gould; “The Highwayman’ by 
Deems Taylor in which Richard Hale 
sang the baritone solo, and the Man- 
hattan Chorus, the choral part. St. 
Elmo Johnson led his ‘Ballad for 
Americans’ with Edward Matthews as 
soloist, and Elie Siegmeister led the 
six American Ballad Singers in his 
‘Abraham Lincoln Walks at Night’. An 
eighth work by Ernst Bloch, ‘Winter- 
Spring’ was omitted on account of lack 
of time. Speakers on the program in- 
cluded M. S. Novik, director of the 
Municipal Broadcasting System, Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York 
Times, and George N. Shuster, presi- 
dent of Hunter College. 

Roy Harris has written a new theme 
‘Hymn to Youth’ for the NYA Sym- 
phony dedicated to Fritz Mahler and 
the orchestra. It was played for the 
first time on Feb. 16 over Station 
WNYC in the second of the four pro- 
grams which NYA Radio Workshop 
offered in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can music festival. 


SZIGETI IS SOLOIST 
UNDER GOLSCHMANN 


Plays Beethoven Concerto with 
St. Louis Symphony—Popu- 
lar Concert Draws Throng 


St. Louis, March 5.—Joseph Szi- 
geti’s mastery of the violin and Mr. 
Golschmann’s mastery of conducting 
made the fourteenth pair of concerts 
on Feb. 14 and 15, unforgettable. It 
was made so by a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Violin Concerto in a truly 
skilled and technically perfect perform- 
ance by Mr. Szigeti, who took pains to 
project each phrase with an exacting 
clarity; not once did he lean toward the 
sentimental or emotional to arouse his 
audience, but depended upon the sheer 
beauty and character of the work to 
impress his listeners. Mr. Golschmann 
collaborated with a magnificent accom- 
paniment and in the second half of the 
program, heaped glory upon his head 
with a masterful reading of the Shos- 
takovich Symphony No. 5, Op. 47, re- 
peated by request, after its first local 
hearing some weeks ago. Whether it 
was a greater familiarity with the work 








and consequently greater concentration, 
or the natural unity of thought and ex- 
pression by reason of more experience 
matters not, tor it was a pertormance 
that has seldom been equalled by the 
conductor and orchestra. They were 
rewarded by thunderous acclam at its 
conclusion. The concert opening with 
a sprightly reading of the Overture to 
‘The Magic Flute’ by Mozart. 


Johnson Work Given 


A sold out house greeted Mr. Golsch- 
mann and the orchestra for the third 
“Pop” concert of the season at the 
Municipal Opera House on Feb. 9. A 
program of unusual variety, including 
a first local performance, served to at- 
tract the large crowd. The program 
contained Overture to Weber’s ‘Der 
Freischiitz’; Andante and Finale from 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony; Scherzo 
from G Minor Octet by Mendelssohn, 
Waltzes from ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ ; 
Polka and Fugue from ‘Schwanda’ by 
Weinberger and the orchestral suite 
‘Streets of Florence’ by the American 
composer, Horace Johnson. This last 
named, though short, vividly pictured 
in orchestral coloring several scenes of 
Florentine atmosphere. 

HERBERT W. Cost 


ROBESON AND JAGEL 
APPEAR IN ST. LOUIS 


Visiting Recitalists Draw Large 
Audiences—Littlefield Ballet 
Company Makes Debut 


St. Louis, March 5.—Entertainment, 
Inc., headed by Paul Beisman, who is 
the manager of the Municipal Opera as 
well as the American Theater, pre- 
sented Paul Robeson at the Municipal 
Opera House on Feb. 17 before an 
audience of over 3000, who enjoyed a 
varied program of songs, revealing the 
breadth and fine quality of the baritone’s 
voice. He was ably accompanied by 
Lawrence Brown and assisted in the 
program by Clara Rockmore, who 
played two groups on the Theremin. 

Despite the handicap of an attack of 
laryngitis, Frederick Jagel, tenor made 
his local concert debut in a recital on 








the Principia Concert and Lecture 
Course on Feb. 14. Arias from ‘La 
Bohéme’ ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Pagliacci’ 


were augmented by a varied list of 
songs, including a fine Lieder group by 
Brahms, Schubert and Strauss. There 
were also English, French and Amer- 
ican songs, all finely sung. Gilbert 
Fischer was the accompanist. 


Ballet Finds Favor 


The Littlefield Ballet Company, ap- 
peared at the Municipal Opera House 
recently, as the fourth event of the Civic 
Music League, managed by Alma Cuerry. 
There was much interest in the local 
debut of this organization. Three 
ballets were presented: ‘Romance’ with 
music by Chopin, ‘Café Society’ and 
‘Barn Dance’. The choreography for 
all of these was by Catherine Little- 
field. Jeno Donth conducted a small 
symphony orchestra. 

Laszlo Halasz, director of the St. 
Louis Grand Opera has arrived to take 
charge of chorus direction and other 
duties preparatory to the season which 
opens or. April 16 with ‘Don Giovanni’. 

A song recital by Marian Anderson 
under Alma Cueny’s direction, is now 
an annual affair. It took place in the 
Municipal Opera recently, before a ca- 
pacity audience. She was accompanied 
by Franz Rupp. Hersert W. Cost 
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NEW COLLINS CONCERTO 
TO BE HEARD IN CHICAGO 





Symphony to Play His Third Piano Con- 
certo with Composer as Soloist 
Early Next Season 


Cuicaco, March 1.—Edward Collins, 
Chicago pianist, composer, and con- 
ductor, will play the solo part of his new 
Concerto No. 3 in B Minor for piano 
and orchestra with the Chicago Sym- 
phony early next season. This will be 
the third time he has appeared with the 
orchestra playing his own music. 

Mr. Collins will give a piano recital 
of some of his own compositions at the 
Studebaker Theater next Fall. The pro- 
gram will include a new sonata, a new 
set of variations, and smaller pieces. 
Collins’s ‘Tragic’ Overture, was per- 
formed by the Southern California WPA 
Orchestra at Los Angeles on Feb. 9. 
This composition won the composer a 
prize in the North Shore Festival, and 
has been played by several major or- 
chestras. 

Mr. Collins is a member of the faculty 
of the American Conservatory of Music. 
One of his artist pupils, Paul Des Ma- 
rais, was soloist with the Illinois Sym- 
phony on Dec. 16 in the first Chicago 
performance of Darius Milhaud’s Piano 
Concerto. R. B. 
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SYMPHONY OFFERS 
NEW GANZ CONCERTO 


Composer Plays Own Work with 
Orchestra Under Dr. Stock 
—Simon Barer Heard 


Cuicaco, March 5.—Rudolph Ganz, 
in the double guise of composer-pianist, 
was the special guest of the Chicago 
Symphony, Dr. Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor, in its Thursday-Friday subscrip- 
tion concerts of Feb. 20 and 21, in Or- 








Rudolph Ganz 


chestra Hall. At these concerts, Dr. 
Ganz interpreted his own Concerto, 
written and dedicated to Dr. Stock and 
the orchestra for the Golden Jubilee 
season. 


Ceres “POE boo o rnsescecceceseses Wagner 
Symphony No. 3 in D Minor........ Bruckner 
Concerto for Piano in E Flat Major, 

ene cue uh tS ESS be 54.6050 0:.05-44 Ganz 


(First performance) 

Suite, ‘Ruses d’Amour,’ Op. 61...... Glazunoft 

Despite the technical difficulties that 
seemed almost unsurmountable, Dr. 
Ganz’s Concerto appealed immensely at 
first hearing for the clarity of its 
thought, its excellent construction, the 
healthy vigor and robust humor per- 
meating its four movements. As evi- 
dence of such humor, the Scherzo was 
described as an “odd ode to the revered 
State of Illinois, and to Secretary Ed- 
ward J. Hughes in particular,” with 
special reference to the composer’s 
automobile license for 1940 and 1941, 
worked out in comprehensible detail. 
Dr. Stock’s automobile license number, 
which was not known in time to be in- 
corporated in the Scherzo, gets scant 
attention in a sad little viola solo at 
the end of the movement—the late- 
comer’s fate. 

Dr. Ganz’s playing of his Concerto 
had an extra measure of lustrous 
warmth, and astounding technical facil- 
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Chicago 


pereerenriniey annnennne teen 


ity. Orchestral coloring enhanced and 
surrounded additional prestige to the 
initial performance of an exceptionally 
interesting new Piano Concerto. 

An animated reading of Bruckner’s 
Third Symphony revealed its many 
beauties eloquently and sincerely. The 
program began with Wagner’s ‘Polonia’ 
Overture, a testimony to the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American debut of 
the Polish pianist and statesman, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski. The concert closed 
with excerpts from the Glazunoff suite, 
with solo parts delightfully played by 
John Weicher, concertmaster, and Ed- 
mund Kurtz, first ’cellist. 

Simon Barer, pianist, playing Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto, No. 1, in B Flat 
Minor, made his first appearance with 
the orchestra, Dr. Stock, conducting, on 
Feb, 25. 


Overture, ‘Liebesfriihling’, 


Cds 44 8beeendeesehee cobs Georg Schumann 
Prologue to a Romantic Drama, 
CE ew «65.5644 bns eebdenn 4464 coononpatecs Noelte 


Symphony No. 5 in E Fiat, Op. 82....Sibelius 

Concerto for Piano, No. 1 in 

B Flat Minor, Op. 23.......... Tchaikovsky 

Tremendous power, amazing speed 
and playing of orchestral dimensions 
were special attributes of Mr. Barer’s 
interpretation. The tone was round 
and full with ample gradations of color 
to give his playing flexibility. 


PELLEAS’ PERFORMED 





Illinois Symphony Offers De- 
bussy Opera Under Baton 
of Kopp 


Cuicaco, March 3.—One of the best 
of the many novel ideas hit upon by the 
Illinois Symphony management was to 
present Debussy’s rarely heard ‘Pelléas 
and Mélisande’ in concert form. With 
four soloists, Louisa Hoe as Mélisande, 
John Daggett Howell as Pelléas, Ed- 
ward Stack as Golaud, and John Mac- 
Donald as Arkel, the principal scenes 
in the delicate lyric drama were unfolded 
at the orchestra’s regular Monday eve- 
ning concert in the Great Northern 
Theater on Feb. 16. The singers used 
an English translation, but succeeded 
so well in capturing the mood of the 
opera that the more fluid quality of the 
original French words was not missed 
too greatly. Leo Kopp conducted and 


allowed the orchestral part of the score 
its significance. 

Mr. Kopp’s own Symphony No. 2 in 
C, which was completed in January of 
last year, was performed for the first 
time on this occasion. 


The work has 


By Rutu Barry and CHARLES QUINT 


A repetition of Noelte’s Prologue to 
a Romantic Drama, dedicated to the 
Golden Jubilee Season, again impressed 
with its wealth of melodic beauty. The 
Sibelius Symphony, No. 5, also heard 
earlier in the season, was inspiringly 
played. Q. 

Kurtz Soloist Under Lange 

Edmund Kurtz, principal ’cellist of 
the orchestra, made his annual solo ap- 
pearance in Orchestra Hall at the con- 
certs of Feb. 27 and 28. His vehicle 
was the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A 
Minor. Hans Lange conducted. Play- 
ing with his usual directness, Mr. Kurtz 
did not try to make the Concerto sweet 
or emotional. The performance re- 
vealed the ’cellist’s musical refinement 
and technical soundness. Mr. Kurtz 
was recalled to the stage many times 
after the conclusion of the Concerto. 

Hans Lange, who seems to have a 
particular fondness and a particular flair 
for English music, led the orchestra in 
a superlatively fine reading of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘London’ Sym- 
phony. The extreme length of the 
Symphony seemed perfectly justified by 
the interest of its content. The concert 
opened with Berlioz’s Overture to ‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini’ and the third ‘Leonore’ 
Overture by Beethoven. B. 


Hueeouaeansecananenennencasooeenneenn 


many obvious merits, and undoubtedly 
has many merits of a more subtle na- 
ture that will be perceived at later hear- 
ings. The program opened with a trans- 
scription by Herman Boessenroth of 
Bach’s choral prelude ‘Wir glauben all’ 
an einen Gott.’ 


Gordon Is Guest Conductor 


Jacques Gordon, former concertmaster 
of the Chicago Symphony, was guest 
conductor at the concert of the Illinois 
Symphony on Feb. 24 in the Great 
Northern Theater. He was received 
with as much enthusiasm in this new 
capacity as he had been received in 
former years as a violinist. His con- 
ducting had an impelling drive, a quality 
that could be felt in the very first bars 
of the ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ Overture 
by Glinka, which opened the program. 
The Brahms Symphony No. 2, which 
followed, was marked by an air of 
alertness and virility. Fritz Siegel, 
once concertmaster of the Illinois Sym- 
phony, appeared as soloist in Viotti’s 
Concerto No. 22 in A Minor. The 
young violinist, who plays with such 
utter ease that technical difficulties do 





BORIS BARER SOLOIST 
WITH MALKO PLAYERS 





Son of Noted Pianist Makes Professional} 
Debut with Fne Art Orchestra 

Cuicaco, Feb. 28.—Boris Barer, son 
of the noted pianist, Simon Barer, made 
his professional debut with the Fine 
Art Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Nicolaj 
Malko in the sixth 
of their series of 
ten concerts at 
Amalgamated Cen- 
ter Auditorium on 
Feb. 14. 

The concert be- 
gan with the Over- 
ture from the Con- 
certo Grosso No. 
8, by Corelli, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Bar- 
er’s performance of 
Mozart’s Concerto in A for piano and 
orchestra (K. 488). The seventeen- 
year-old artist played Mozart’s sunny 
and affable Concerto with a remarkable 
understanding of its salient qualities, 
and his technique proved to be amaz- 
ingly dependable. Mr. Malko provided 
a steadfastly musical accompaniment. 
Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Symphony was the 
concluding work of the concert. 





Boris Barer 


not seem to exist for him, was in his 
best form on this occasion. The concert 
ended with Eric De Lamarter’s Suite 
from ‘The Bethrothal’. 

Juel Buck, nineteen-year old soprano, 
and Jerome Landsman, seventeen-year 
old violinist, appeared with the Amer- 
ican Concert Orchestra in the Young 
Artists Series of the Illinois Music 
Project on Feb. 14 at the Illinois Music 
Concert Hall. William Fantozzi was 
guest conductor. Mr. Landsman played 
the first movement of Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto No. 3 in B Minor. 

Sonia Gamburg, eight-year-old piano 
prodigy, made her debut with the 
Orchestra on Feb. 22 in the Musical 
Matinee for Young People series spon- 
sored by the Project. She played the 
second movement from Mozart’s Con- 
certo No. 23 in A. Ralph Cissne con- 
ducted. 

The Chicago NYA Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Irwin Fischer, presented Betty 
Vallea, violinist and Bernice Tobin, 
’cellist, as soloists at the orchestra’s 
concert of Feb. 18. 

The Civic Orchestra of Chicago gave 
a concert in Orchestra Hall on Feb. 16 
that would have done credit to a major 
symphony orchestra. Hans Lange con- 
ducted. The bright Overture to Lalo’s 
‘Le Roi d’Ys’, began the concert, fol- 
lowed by the suave, quiet lyricism of 
Delius’s ‘First Cuckoo in Spring’ and 
‘Summer Night on the River’. These 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ARTISTS AID COMMUNITY CONCERT MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 
Membership Workers of the Macon Community Concert Association in Their 
Office at the Hotel Dempsey on Feb. 26 Received Best Wishes for Their Cam- 


paign from Richard Crooks and Maria Gambarelli, 


Premier Dancer of the 


Metropolitan Opera Ballet. From the Left Are: Henry DeVerner, Concert Bureau 
Representative; Mrs. Roy W. Crockett, Association President; Mr. Crooks and 
Miss Gambarelli; Mrs. Angus Birdsey, George Blossom and Mrs. Felton Fincher 


Macon, March 5.—The eighth an- 
nual membership drive of the Macon 
Community Concert Association report- 
ed excellent progress from its head- 
quarters in the Dempsey Hotel on Feb. 
28. Richard ae tenor of the Met- 
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ropolitan Opera Company, was the final 
artist to appear on the 1940-41 series. 
Listed for next season are: Helen Trau- 
bel, soprano; Robert Casadesus, pianist ; 
Lansing Hatfield, baritone; and the Bar- 
rére-Britt- Rappaport Trio. 
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SAN FRANCISCO MEN PLAY MILHAUD WORK 





Rachmaninoff, Margaret Speaks 
and Mischa Myers Soloists— 
Monteux Conducts 
San Francisco, March 2.—The San 
Francisco Symphony celebrated the 
weekend of Washington’s birthday and 
the end of the national Paderewski week 
celebration with a program which 
opened with Franck’s ‘Piece Heroique’, 
orchestrated by Charles O’Connell. The 
occasion also brought Darius Millhaud 
as guest conductor in his First Sym- 
phony, a work of great beauty and ex- 
cellence. Especially lovely were the 
opening Pastoral, and the slow move- 
ment which concluded with a fine solo 
for English horn. Those who relished 
the Milhaud found the Schubert C 
Major Symphony overlong, but none 
could deny that Mr. Monteux gave it a 

beautiful reading. 

The first of the annual series of 
Young People’s Concerts, conducted by 
Rudolph Ganz, took place before an 
SRO audience on March 1. Notable was 
the ‘Masquerade for Winds’ by Wesley 
LaViolette, who was present to acknowl- 
edge the applause, and the conductor’s 
own amusing “Percussion Melée’ which 
was repeated. The soloist was young 
Mischa Myers, violinist, who did credit- 
ably in the third movement of the 
Dvorak Concerto in A Minor. 

An unusual event was the concert 
featuring Margaret Speaks presented by 
the University Forum of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Association. The Forum 
membership is comprised of University 
of California and Stanford University 
Students and collegiate rivalry had con- 
siderable to do with the large advance 
ticket sale. The concert was planned 
entirely by the student committee and 
the program was selected by them. It 
began with University songs and in- 


cluded works by Rossini, Herbert, 
Tchaikovsky, Berlioz, Debussy and 
Ravel. Miss Speaks sang ‘Deupuis le 


jour’ from Charpentier’s ‘Louise’, 


‘Ouvre ton coeur’ by Bizet, songs by 
Oley Speaks and an arrangement of 
Strauss’s ‘Tales from the Vienna 
Woods’. The audience filled the audi- 
torium and gave all concerned a tremen- 
dous ovation. Mr. Monteux conducted. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff made four ap- 
pearances as soloist with the Sym- 
phony. The first pair of concerts on 
Feb. 7 and 8 was devoted wholly to 
the works of the pianist-composer, their 
creator playing the piano solos in his 
First Concerto for piano and orchestra 
and his Rhapsody for piano and orches- 
tra on a theme of Paganini. Mr. 
Monteux gave him reniarkably fine or- 
chestral codperation and conducted his 
Second Symphony. 

A week later the pianist played his 
third Concerto and Mr. Monteux pre- 
sented Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture, 
Schumann’s ‘Rhenish’ Symphony and 
the ‘Magic Fire’ music from ‘Die Wal- 
kiire’, again before sold-out houses. 

Marjory M. FISHER 





BALLET IN DETROIT 





San Francisco Opera Group Seen— 
Tibbett Gives Recital 

Detroit, March 4.—The dancing of 
Janet Reed, youthful prima. ballerina 
with the San Francisco Opera Ballet, 
created a sensation in Detroit at the 
organization’s engagement on Feb. 6. 
The program consisted of Delibes’s 
‘Coppelia,’ and ‘In Vienna,’ to the music 
of Johann Strauss. Choreographies for 
both ballets were by William Christen- 
sen. 

Lawrence Tibbett sang at Masonic 
Auditorium on the Masonic Temple 
Association Series on Feb. 10. His 
program was selected from the writings 
of Salvatore Rosa, Scarlatti, Handel, 
Strauss, Brahms, Wolff, Bach, Kam- 
mell, Bortkiewicz, Verdi, Tchaikovsky, 
Elinor Remick Warren, Karl Loewe, 
Burleigh, Jacques Wolfe. 

5.» < 


DETROIT ENLISTS 
GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Stoessel and Beecham Share 
Baton with Kolar—Two 
Soloists Welcomed 
Derroir, March 5.—QOn Feb. 20, 
\lbert Stoessel, as conductor and Robert 
Casadesus, as guest artist, presented the 
music of the regular subscription con- 
cert of the orchestra at the Temple. Mr. 
Casadesus appeared in the Beethoven 
Fourth Piano Concerto, bringing a 
quality of song to the work that is 
not too often evident in the attacks un- 
der which it sometimes makes its ap- 





pearance. 
The audience was particularly im- 
pressed with Mr. Stoessel’s reading of 


Samuel Barber’s Symphony in E Minor, 
which was given its first performance 
at these concerts. Vaughan Williams’s 
Fantasy on a Theme by Tallis proved 
also to strike a responsive chord in the 
listeners. In every instance Mr. Stoes- 
sel conducted with restraint, giving the 
impression of sincerity in developing 
the music itself without impinging his 
personality upon it to too great an 
extent. 
Popular Series Ends 


The Detroit Symphony’s season of 
Saturday night popular concerts ended 
with the performance in Masonic Tem- 
ple on March 1, under Victor Kolar, in 
which the music recorded last Spring 
was played. Listed were the Overture 
to Rossini’s ‘William Tell’. Grieg’s ‘Peer 
Gynt’ Suites, the first Rumanian Rhap- 
sody, of Enesco, the symphonic Suite 
‘Scheherezade’, of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and Victor Herbert’s ‘American Fan- 
tasy’. That it was a program to carry 
a direct appeal to those who attend so- 
called popular concerts, was attested by 
the fact that the hall was nearly filled 
to its 5,000 seat capacity. Mr. Kolar 
and the orchestra played brilliantly, 
making an especially fine performance 
of the Rhapsody. Ilya Schkolnik, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra, played the 
violin solos of the ‘Scheherezade’. The 
Overture to Mozart’s ‘The Magic 
Flute’, and Ravel’s symphonic frag- 
ments from the ballet ‘Daphnis and 
Chloe’ (second series), completed the 
program. 

Sir Thomas Beecham was the visit- 
ing conductor for the concert of Feb. 
13, conducting his own arrangement of 
Handel’s suite ‘The Faithful Shepherd’, 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 36, in C; 
Brahms’s Second Symphony, and the 
Overture to Rossini’s ‘La Gazza Ladra’. 

On Feb. 15, Ilya Schkolnik was pre- 
sented as soloist, with the orchestra un- 
der Mr. Kolar. Mr. Schkolnik chose 
the Sibelius Concerto for violin and 
orchestra, giving a brilliant perform- 
ance. Orchestrally, the program was 
made up of Schubert’s Overture to 
‘Rosamunde’ Saint-Saéns’s ‘Phaeton’, 
Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’, and 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 
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Sarah Gorby Heard in Recital 


Sarah Gorby, interpreter of folksongs, 
gave a recital at the Peter Stuyvesant 
Hotel on March 5. She will give other 
recitals in March: at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Labor Committee on March 9; 
at the Teresa Kaufman Theatre for the 
Purim Zionist Festival on March 13; at 
the Sherry Netherlands Hotel on March 
15; at Minorah Temple, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Hadassah on 





at the 
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March 19, also. several broadcasts. 
She will be heard on April 6 in recital 
Music Hall of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. ; 


Milstein to Appear with Orchestra 


Nathan Milstein will be soloist with 
the Boston Symphony under Serge 
Koussevitzky on March 21 and 22, play- 
ing the Stravinsky Violin Concerto. He 
will appear as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos on March 28, playing the Brahms 
Brahms Concerto. 
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BALTIMORE ENJOYS 


RECITAL EVENTS 





Szigeti, Elman, Milanov, Boyce 
and Local Groups Are 
Heard in Concerts 


BaLTiIMorE, March 5.—Joseph Szi- 
geti, violinist, with Andor Foldes at 
the piano, gave the seventeenth Pea- 
body recital on Feb. 21 before an ad- 
miring audience. Many encores were 
added to the brilliant program. 

On Feb. 19, the Baltimore Music 
Club presented Gustav Klemm as com- 
mentator who spoke, of Delius’s ‘Village 
Romeo and Juliet’. The lecture was 
given at Steinway Hall and was under 
the arrangement of Mrs. Walter Gute- 
kunst, Mrs. Paul Criblet and Mrs. 
Howard Kern. Milton Boyce, pianist, 
head of the department of music of the 
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Catholic Sisters College, Washington, 
D. C. was the recitalist at the Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium on Feb. 23. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, assisted by 
Leopold Mittman, pianist, gave a recital 
at the Lyric Theatre on Feb. 13 under 
the local management of William Al- 
baugh. Zinka Milanov, soprano, was 
the soloist at the sixteenth Peabody 
recital on Feb. 14. Richard Wilens 
supplied the accompaniments. Both re- 
citals were cordially received. 

The Baltimore Music Club at its fort- 
nightly program on Feb. 15 at the Bel- 
vedere Hotel presented a musical pro- 
gram with William Chalmers, baritone, 
Charlotte A. Rossberg, pianist, Anna 
Green Saches, soprano, Vivienne Cor- 
dero Conn and Katherine Whitelock, 
violinist, and George Bolek, Howard 
R. Thatcher and Audery Plitt as ac- 
companists. Six children’s songs by 
Howard Thatcher, local composer, 
made a charming impression. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. G. 
Franklin Onion, president, had as its 
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guest speaker Howard Barlow, conduc- 
tor of the Baltimore Symphony, at the 
meeting at the Belvedere Hotel on 
Feb. 1. 

The National Capital In-and-About 
Music Club held its local meeting on 
Feb. 1 at School No. 49. 

FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 


BALTIMORE HEARS 
TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Ormandy Heads Philadelphians 
in Visit—Barlow Continues 
with Local Symphony 


Ba.timorE, March 5.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with Eugene Ormandy 
conducting and with Enid Szantho, con- 
tralto, and Edna Phillips, harpist, as 
soloists, gave the fifth concert of its 
local series at the Lyric Theater on 
Feb. 19. 

Howard Barlow, conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony, delighted the 
young people at the second concert of 
the season on Feb. 22 by having the 
drum and bugle corps of the Baltimore 
City College add circumstance to a 








Sousa march, Semper Fidelis. Mr. 
Barlow had as his “inquirer” young 
Margeret Perkins of Byrn Mawr 
School. 


The fourth evening concert of the 
Baltimore Symphony brought first pub- 
lic performances of Zoltan Kurthy’s 
American’ Overture and Gustave 
Strube’s Sinfonietta. It was Mr. Strube 
who started the municipal orchestra and 
who served for two decades as its con- 
ductor. Another first local hearing was 
that of the suite called “The Sea’ by the 
late Frank Bridge. The program con- 
cluded with the familiar Franck Sym- 
phony which was played convincingly. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


ROCHESTER ATTENDS 
‘TOSCA’ PRODUCTION 


Giannini, Tokatyan and Royer 
Sing Leading Roles Under 
Baton of Harrison 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 5.—The 
Rochester Civic Music Association pre- 
sented Puccini’s ‘Tosca’ on Feb. 7 and 
8, before good sized audiences at the 
Eastman Theatre, in spite of unusually 
bad weather. 

Dusolina Giannini as Tosca, Armand 
Tokatyan as Cavaradossi and Joseph 
Royer as Baron Scarpia were the guest 
artists. The supporting cast of local 
singers comprised Mac Morgan, John 
Morgan, Thelma Altman, Leroy Mor- 
lock, Gerald Barrett and William Jer- 
myn. Guy Fraser Harrison and the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra supplied ex- 
pert and beautiful orchestral support. 
The Friday evening performance was 
a regular event in the Series “A” con- 
certs. The Saturday performance was 
designated “Unit Night at the Opera” 
in recognition of the growing interest 
in the Civic Music Association by resi- 
dents of near-by towns, and large dele- 
gations attended from Western and Cen- 
tral New York. 








Mary Ertz WILL 





Salzedo Concert Group Active 
Carlos Salzedo and his wife, Marjorie 
Call Salzedo, have returned from a suc- 
cessful mid-western tour with their new 


ble. This new organization, besides the 
two well-known harpists, includes Ket 


_ 


é 


Le Roy, French flutist, and Janos 
Scholz, ’cellist, formerly of the Roth 
Quartet. Among other activities, \r. 


Salzedo’s March appearances includes a 
harp recital at the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music on March 10, and Airs, 
Salzedo’s, a solo appearance on March 
13 with the Montclair Glee Club at 
Montclair, N. J. They are scheduled to 
give a joint recital on March 19 at 
Nassau, Bahamas, under the patronage 
of the Duke and the Duchess of 
Windsor. On March 24 and 25 Mr. 
Salzedo will be soloist with the Miami 
Symphony in Miami and Fort Laucer- 
dale. Upon their return from Florida, 
they will give a New York recital with 
René Le Roy and Janos Scholz. 





ROCHESTER ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS ENGLISH PROGRAM 





Harrison Conducts Philharmonic in 
Works by Boyce, Delius, Elgar 
and Vaughan-Williams 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 2.—The 
Rochester Philharmonic, with Guy 
Fraser Harrison, associate conductor, 
wielding the baton, presented an all- 
English program on Feb. 27, at the 
Eastman Theatre. 

A large audience greeted Mr. Har- 
rison, and thoroughly enjoyed the pro- 
gram, giving the conductor and players 
hearty and prolonged applause at the 
close of the program, which comprised 
two William Boyce works, Overture in 
D Minor, and Minuet and Allegro from 
Symphony No. 5; Delius’s ‘Walk to 
the Paradise Gardens’ from his opera 
‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’; Elgar’s 


Symphonic Variations, ‘Enigma’, and 
Vaughan-Williams’s ‘London’ Sym- 
phony. M. E. W. 





Baccaloni to Tour in Opera Concerts 
Salvatore Baccaloni, basso buffo of 
the Metropolitan Opera, will tour next 
season under the direction of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation, with a supporting 
company in operatic concerts in cos- 
tume. The repertoire consists of the 
four operas: Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale’, 
and ‘Elisir d’Amoré’; Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’, 
and Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godunoff’. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


sky were associated in piano duets and 
works for two pianos, and William B. 
Swayze, baritone, with John Leroy 
Bawden at the piano, contributed songs 
by Schumann and others. 

“‘The Music of Gabriel Faure’ was 
the subject of a lecture by Dr. Otto 
Albrecht at the University of Pennsyl- 
yania on Feb. 19 under the auspices of 
the department of music. 

Robert Grooters, baritone, Frank 
Costanzo and Vincent Persichetti, vio- 
linist and pianist, were performers. 

With Dr. Henry Gordon Thunder 
conducting, the Choral Society of Phila- 
delphia offered a meritorious perform- 
ance of Verdi’s ‘Requiem Mass’ in 
Drexel Institute Auditorium on March 
3. The quartet of excellent soloists in- 
cluded Florence Manning, soprano; 
Veronica Sweigart, contralto; Wilmer 
G. Williams, tenor, and Frederick 
Robinson, bass. Margaret Corliss, pi- 
anist, and Wallace D. Heaton, Jr., or- 
ganist, were the accompanists. 

The Mendelssohn Club, Harold W. 
Gilbert conducting, sang in the Acad- 
emy of Music Foyer on Feb. 24. Stan- 
ley Sprenger, pianist, contributed sev- 
eral solo numbers. Other recent choral 
events included concerts by the Orpheus 
Club with Alberto Bimboni as conduc- 
tor and Elwyn Carter, baritone, as solo- 
ist, and the Russian Male Chorus, Va- 
sily V. Andreevsky, director. 

With Edward J. Snyder conducting, 
the Victoria Light Opera Company pro- 
duced “The Mikado’ in Town Hall on 
Feb. 21. Louise Stalbird, Maybelle, 
Marston, Helen McKelvey, Evelyn Cor- 
son, Walter Pfannenstein, Jae Van 
Arden, Robert D. Ford, Albert Lynn, 
and Dolph Judd, made up the cast. 

Under local management of Emma 
Feldman, performances by the Original 
Ballet Russe attracted large audiences 
to the Academy of Music on Feb. 28 
and March 1. ‘Les Sylphides,’ ‘Swan 
Lake,’ ‘Prince Igor,’ ‘Paganini,’ Gradu- 
ation Ball,’ and ‘Cinderella’ were per- 
formed. 





Virgil Fox Plays in Kansas City 

Kansas City, Mo., March 5.—Virgil 
Fox scored unqualified success in his 
program of organ literature which he 
played at the Grand Avenue Temple on 
Feb. 17. He was presented by the 


Kansas City Chapter of American Guild 
of Organists, Joseph A. 
dent. 


Burns, presi- 


B. L. 


Gladys Svarthout — 
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FENNELL CONDUCTS 
LITTLE SYMPHONY 


Shares Baton with Barone as 
Guest — Art Alliance 
Sponsors Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, March 3.—The Phil- 
adelphia Little Symphony, Joseph Ba- 
rone, founder-conductor, gave the sec- 
ond of three con- 
certs scheduled for 
the current season 
in the Academy of 
Music on Feb. 23, 
Mr. Barone shar- 
ing the direction of 
the program with 
Frederick Fennell, 
young member of 
the  conductorial 
staff of the East- 
man School of Mu- 
sic of Rochester, 
N. Y. The con- 
cert marked Mr. Fennell’s local debut 
and he revealea substantial endowments 
in sound readings of Mozart’s Sym- 
phony No. 34, in C; Ravel’s Suite ‘Le 
Tombeau de Couperin’, and Three 
Pieces for small orchestra by Kent Ken- 
nan, young American composer and 
winner of the 1936 Prix de Rome. 
Heard for the first time here and mod- 
erately “modern” in idom, Mr. Ken- 
nan’s music revealed some interesting 
details in instrumentation and were cor- 
dially accepted. 

Mr. Barone conducted Bach’s fourth 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto and the accom- 
paniments for Lauretta Carver, soprano, 
and Richard Deneau, tenor. The solo 
passages in the Concerto enlisted Yasha 
Kayaloff, violinist and concertmaster of 
the ensemble (consisting of some thirty 
members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra), and Alfred Mann and Anton 
Winkler, recorder-players, and the pi- 
ano part in the continuo engaged Vir- 
ginia Duffey Pleasants, pianist. Mak- 
ing an initial Philadelphia concert ap- 
pearance, Miss Carver sang ‘Or sai chi 
’Onore’ from ‘Don Giovanni’, and 
‘Dich, teure Halle’ from “Tannhauser’. 
Also credited with a debut, Mr. Deneau 
offered the ‘Aubade’ from ‘Le Roi d’Ys9’, 
and ‘Rodolfo’s Narrative’ from ‘La Bo- 
héme’. 








Frederick Fennell 


Galimir Quartet Plays 


Under the auspices of the Music Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
an enjoyable concert on Feb. 19 pre- 
sented the Galimir String Quartet; 
Germaine Bruyére, soprano, and Ed- 
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uard Steuermann, pianist. Consisting 
of Felix Galimir and Robert Conrad, 
violins, William Carboni, viola (replac- 
ing the ensemble’s regular violist, Lotte 
Hammerschlag), and Ernst Silberstein, 
‘cello, the Galimir group revealed ex- 
cellent balance, tone, and codrdination 
in Janacek’s Quartet No. 2 and Roy 
Harris’s Quintet—Mr. Steuermann tak- 
ing part in the latter. Mr. Steuermann 
also played several Scarlatti sonatas 
and joined with Messrs. Galimir and 
Silberstein in accompaniments for Mme. 
Bruyére who contributed pleasingly- 
voiced and tasteful interpretations of 
eight works from Haydn’s collection of 
Scotch songs. 

Continuing this season’s ‘Historical 
Series of Solo and Chamber Music’, 
the Curtis Institute of Music on Feb. 
19 presented a French program in Casi- 
mir Hall. Debussy’s Sonata for ’cello 
and piano was deftly set forth by Felix 
Salmond and Ralph Berkowitz, both 
artists also playing in Fauré’s C Minor 
Quartet and Franck’s Quintet. Other 
instrumentalists were Rafael Druin, 
violinist, and Joseph de Tasquale, .io- 
list in the Fauré composition, and Her- 
bert Baumel and Baruch Altman, vio- 
linists, and Julius Weissman, violist, in 
the Franck work. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 
RECEIVE PREMIERES 


Sinfonietta and WPA Symphony 
Present Works by Fuleihan, 
Whithorne and Mueller 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—Four new 
works by American composers had their 
world premieres here during the first 
part of February: Samuel Barber’s 
violin concerto; Anis Fuleihan’s ‘Epi- 
thalamium’; Emerson Whithorne’s 
‘Promenade’, and Otto Mueller’s Sec- 
ond Symphony in D. 

Especially composed for the Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta’s 
fifteenth anniversary concert series at 
the invitation of its founder-conductor, 
Fabien Sevitzky, the Fuleihan and 
Whithorne works were introduced by 
the organization in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Ballroom in February. 


Briselli Is Soloist 


The remainder of the program pro- 
vided Tartini’s violin Concerto in D 
Minor, with Iso Briselli as a fine solo- 
ist; Bach’s third Brandenburg Con- 
certo; and the Michael Press transcrip- 
tion of Beethoven’s variations on ‘La 
ci darem la mano’ from ‘Don Giovanni.’ 

With the composer conducting, the 
Mueller Symphony was a feature on a 
Pennsylvania WPA Symphony program 
at the University of Pennsylvania on 
Feb. 9. 

Aside from the symphony, the pro- 
gram was conducted by Guglielmo 
Sabatini, and included Respighi’s ‘Il 
Tramonto’ with Thelma Davis, contral- 
to, as an expressive soloist; Franck’s 
‘Symphonic Variations’ with the piano 
part fluently played by Helen Rosen- 
zweig, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Capric- 
cio Espagnol’. Also, listed as its first 
American performance, was the recently 
discovered overture to Rossini’s ‘Il 
Viaggio a Reims’. 

Jan Paderewski and the Golden Ju- 
bilee of his first American tour were 
honored by the orchestra at an Irvine 
Auditorium concert on Feb. 16, a per- 
formance of Chopin’s Andante Spianato 
and the Grande Polonaise Brillante in 
E Flat, for piano and orchestra, being 
dedicated to the Polish pianist and com- 
poser. The solo part was played with 
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fine style and technical finish by Man- 
fred Malkin. Dr. Fritz Kurzweil, for- 
merly of Vienna, was the guest-con- 
ductor. 

Capably led by Louis Vyner, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration Symphony 
of Philadelphia now numbering more 
than ninety, played before a capacity 
audience in Drexel Institute Auditorium 
on Feb. 16. 

Brahms’s A Minor Concerto for violin 
and ’cello with José Figueroa and Ana 
Drittell as soloists, was featured at a 
Pennsylvania WPA Symphony concert 
in the Irvine Auditorium on Feb. 23, 
Mr. Sabatini conducting. 

Gabriel Fenyves, conductor of the 
Minnesota Symphony was guest leader 
for the orchestra’s Irvine Auditorium 
concert on March 2. In Rubinstein’s 
Piano Concerto No. 4, in D Minor, 
August J. Vella, local pianist and mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Ornstein School 
of Music, played the solo part in confi- 
dent fashion. 
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CHAMBER PROGRAMS 
OF INTEREST GIVEN 


Conservatory Series Begun— 
Fiedler Sinfonietta and 
Soloists Acclaimed 


Boston, March 2.—The first chamber 
music concert in a series of three which 
is being sponsored by the New England 








Francis Poulenc Whose Concerto for Organ 
and String Orchestra Was Introduced by E. 
Power Biggs and the Arthur Fiedler Sinfonietta 


Conservatory of Music was given on 
Feb. 28, at which time the Mozart 
Quintet in E Flat, for piano and wind 
instruments, the Debussy Sonata for 
harp, flute and viola and the Brahms 
Sextet in B Flat, Op. 18, for strings 
were played. The concert was under 
the general supervision of Quincy 
Porter, Dean of the consevatory, and 
the artists were the Boston String 
Quartet assisted by Quincy Porter 
viola; and Judd Cooke, ’cello, in the 
Brahms item, and Olivia Hall, harp, 
Harriet Peacock, flute, and Quincy 
Porter in the Debussy. The Mozart was 
played by Rita LaPlante, piano; Joseph 
Rizzo, oboe; Austin Ledwith, bassoon; 
Orville Cramer, clarinet and Richard 
Hall, French horn. The entire program 
was one of great charm. The works 
were well contrasted and beautifully per- 
formed. 


New Poulenc Concerto Heard 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge, the Germanic 
Museum of Harvard University has pre- 
sented a concert by Marcel Grandjany, 
harp, E. Power Biggs, organ, and the 
Fiedler Sinfonietta, Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor. The program was unusually 
interesting. For organ there was a 
Prelude in E Flat, Two Choral Preludes 
and the St. Anne Fugue in E Fiat, all 
by Bach; for harp, organ and orches- 
tra, an Aria, Op. 19, by Marcel Grand- 
jany, dedicated. to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge; for harp and orches- 
tra, Handel’s Concerto in B Flat; for 
harp and organ, Grandjany’s Fantasie- 
Choral, Op. 21, dedicated to Mrs. 
Coolidge ; and for finale, with organ and 
orchestra, a first performance in 
America of a Concerto in one movement 
for organ and string orchestra with 
Kettle Drums by Francis Poulenc. Al- 
though there was great interest in the 
entire program, it was the final item 
by Poulenc which arrested the attention. 
This work is seemingly a memorial to 
France as well as a vigorous protest 
against the present conflict in Europe. 
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Boston 


By Grace May STuTSMAN ‘ 


Now advancing into his forties, this 
French composer who was for some 
time known as one of “The Six” has 
been distinguished chiefly for his gay 
approach to music. His _ infectious 
humor permeated his work. This latest 
opus, however, is one of the most deadly 
serious pieces of music which has come 
to notice for sometime. It is a grip- 
ping work, making use of dissonance 
with telling effect and piling climax on 
climax with ruthlessness. The Germanic 
Museum is a sizable place, yet the vol- 
ume of sound produced by the combined 
instrumental forces, plus the insistent 
roll of the drums, admirably handled, 
combined to produce a very sobering ef- 
fect upon capacity audience and to send 
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it away in a completely thoughtful state 
of mind. Which perhaps, is the best 
sort of praise one may offer to a com- 
poser who may hope that his message is 
clear. 

Another program in Jordan Hall 
which occasioned much favorable com- 
ment among musicians and laymen alike 
has been that of the NYA Symphony, 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler on Feb. 
24. For soloist there was Shelden 
Rotenberg, associate concertmaster, who 
was heard in the Violin Concerto Op. 
26 by Bruch. The orchestral items in- 
cluded the Mozart Overture to “The 
Marriage of Figaro’, Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 8, Op. 93 and the Ravel 
‘Bolero.’ 


BRAZILIAN AND AMERICAN MUSIC PLAYED 





Koussevitzky Conducts Harris’s 
‘Folk Song’ Symphony and 
Villa-Lobos’s Choros 


Boston, March 3.—The sixteenth 
pair of Boston Symphony programs, 
presented on Feb. 21-22 brought two 
first performances at these concerts. 
The arrangement was as follows: 


Folk-Song Symphony for Orchestra and 
RD ES RS BRE Roy Harris 
(First performance at these concerts) 

Chorus No. 10, ‘Rasga o coracao’, for 
Chorus and Orchestra............ Villa-Lobos 
(First performance at these concerts) 
Cecilia Society Chorus, 
Arthur Fiedler, Conductor 
Concerto for Piano, Op. 83............ B 
Soloist: Leonard Shure 


The Harris “Symphony” is in reality 
a suite, founded upon tunes more or 
less indigenous to America and with 
which every American is at least some- 
what familiar. The work is in seven 
sections: ‘Welcome Party’, (‘When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home’); 
‘Western Cowboy’ (‘Oh Bury Me Not 
on the Lone Prairie’ and ‘The Dying 
Cowboy’); Interlude of Dance Tunes 
for Strings and Percussion; ‘Moun- 
taineer Love Song’ (‘I’m goin’ away 
for to stay a little while’) ; Interlude of 
Dance Tunes for Full Orchestra; ‘Negro 
Fantasy’ (‘Moanin’) ; Finale (‘If ever I 
travel this road again’). Mr. Harris 
acknowledges his source material as 
coming from the collections of John A. 
Lomax and Alan Lomax, and Carl 
Sandberg, and while the songs listed do 
not form a complete roster of the tunes 
which Mr. Harris has incorporated in 
his work, they nevertheless will give a 
fair idea of the outline followed by the 
composer. 

Mr. Harris has treated his material 
freely but not very effectively. And it 
is not easily discernible how this work 
can be of value in correlating the work 
of schools and colleges, (which, the 
composer avers, is its purpose) since 
the choruses alone demand experi- 
enced singers, thoroughly trained in the 
exposition of diversified rhythms and 
possessing voices of above the average 
in range. 

There can be no mistake in the asser- 
tion that George Gershwin, in ‘Porgy 
and Bess’ did a superior piece of writ- 
ing over that which Mr. Harris has 
offered as a ‘Negro Fantasy.’ The 
Harris opus is recalled with something 
akin to irritation that so talented a 
composer should have overloked an op- 
portunity to accomplish something vital 
and to have strayed upon a musical 
detour which missed the main and most 
vital inspirational highway. For the 


orchestra and chorus one may have 
naught but admiration. The music is 
difficult, and the Interludes are rhyth- 
mically trying, both for performers and 
conductor. Mr. Fiedler had labored to 
advantage with his chorus and pre- 
sented to Dr. Koussevitzky a band of 
singers virtually letter perfect. The com- 
poser was present at the Friday per- 
formance and should have been, and no 
doubt was, enormously pleased with the 
presentation of his work. 


Exotic Instruments Employed 

Further evidence of Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s exploring mind was given in the 
presentation of the Villa-Lobos “Choros 
No. 10,’ a work which bears the date 
of 1925 and has been widely performed 
in America. 

Doubly interesting was the juxta- 
position of the Brazilian and the Amer- 
ican; and arresting in harmonic con- 
tent, orchestration and rhythmic variety 
was the Brazilian work. It assaults the 
senses, even as it fires the imagination. 
It employs an amazing array of instru- 
ments foreign to us—a caxambu, for 
instance, a reco-reco, xucalho and a 
puita, in addition to the full orchestra 
and its complete complement of percus- 
sion. It is substantially a series of mu- 
sical episodes strung together with 
proper connecting tonal links. 

The performance of this extraor- 
dinarily difficult opus seemed a superb 
piece of work. Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his men were tensely alert throughout 
its duration, and so perforce, was the 
audience. It was a stimulating experi- 
ence for the listeners who once more are 
indebted to Dr. Koussevitzky for this 
opportunity to learn what is being felt 
and said, musically, by our composing 
neighbors to the south. A first hearing 
of ‘Choros No. 10’ has aroused a desire 
for another performance; it is too be- 
wildering a work to be grasped entirely 
within the compass of a single hearing. 

Leonard Shure, the piano soloist on 
this program, has gained in musical 
stature, since last we heard him in 1937. 
His performance of the Brahms was a 
brilliant achievement, technically secure 
and not overly sentimental; a_per- 
formance which very likely brought the 
pianists in the audience to attention, 
and which won him an ovation. 

The concerts of Feb. 28-March 1 
brought the Mahler Symphony No. 9: 
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Capriccio Espagnole, Op. 34.Rimsky- Korsakoff 


The piece de resistance was, of course, 
the Mahler Symphony which had not 


NOTED RECITALISTS 
ADD TO FORTNIGHT 


Lehmann, Feuermann and Ser. 
kin Heard—Original Ballet 
Russe Welcomed 


Boston, March 1.—Among the more 
important recitals of the past fortnight 
has been that of Emanuel Feuermann, 
‘cellist, in Jordan Hall. The artist se- 
lected the Brahms Sonata, Op. 9 
Schubert Sonata in A Minor, the 
Beethoven Sonata in A, and the Intro- 
duction and Polonaise, Op. 3 by Chopin. 
Admirable collaboration at the piano 
was given by Albert Hirsh, whose per- 
formance however, appeared to be gov- 
erned largely by the technique of tone 
production and not the resulting tone 
itself. Mr. Feuermann, on the other 
hand, appeared quite indifferent to the 
technique of production but gave a 
superb performance throughout the eve- 
ning. An ovation lasting many minutes 
was given the artist at the close of the 
program. 

Another artist who received an ova- 
tion was Rudolf Serkin, pianist, also 
heard in Jordan Hall by an audience 
which overflowed onto the stage. Mr. 
Serkin was heard in a program which 
traversed Beethoven, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Smetana and Chopin. This was 
the third event in the Chamber Music 
Series sponsored by Aaron Richmond 
this season. 

Paderewski Program Given 

In commemoration of the first con- 
cert appearance of Paderewski in the 
United States, fifty years ago, a spe- 
cial concert was given in Recital Hall 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music on Feb. 20. The program listed 
Paderewski’s Sonata for violin and 
piano, the Chopin Ballade in A Flat and 
the Paderewski Minuet. Jules Payment 
was the violinist and Joseph Stukas the 
pianist. 

In the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
Lotte Lehmann, distinguished both as a 
Lieder singer and as operatic artist, 
gave a program in the series sponsored 
by the Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy. Paul Ulanowsky was Mme. 
Lehmann’s accompanist and the pro- 
gram again won new vocal as well as 
artistic laurels for this talented woman. 

In the old Boston Opera House, the 
Original Ballet Russe has concluded a 
successful season, including in its re- 
pertoire ‘Protée’, ‘Danses Sacrés et 
Profane’, ‘Spectre de la Rose’, ‘Les 
Sylphides’, ‘Paganini’ and others. The 
performances were well attended and 
much applauded. 





been heard in its entirety here since 
1936. It again impressed by its huge- 
ness and the amount of work necessary 
for its presentation, but hearing it is a 
great deal like reading Milton—one 
must be in the mood or the cadences 
seem unduly long. In fact, it is the 
verboseness of Mahler which is _ his 
most irritating trait; he is able to start 
but he finds it difficult to write a period, 
especially in the ‘Adagio.’ The work 
was dramatically presented; Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky has a revealing hand and a 
virtuoso orchestra to do its bidding. 

It was pleasant, after the seriousness 
and length of the Mahler, to turn to the 
charming Liadoff items, played with all 
the finesse of which Dr. Koussevitzky 
and his band are capable. The Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was brilliant almost beyond 
anything which Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra have done, and the per- 
formance brought conductor and _ perf- 
formers an ovation. 
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Music in Chicago 


(Continued from page 22) 
were followed by an exciting perform- 
ance of Schumann’s Symphony No. 4 in 
D Minor. The second half of the con- 
cert was devoted to Strauss’s Serenade 
for Wind Instruments, Op. 7, and 
Stravinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’ Suite. B. 


SCHIPA AND ARANYI 
APPEAR IN RECITALS 


Tenor, Replacing Pagliughi, 
Draws Capacity Audience— 
Local Artists Heard 


Curicaco, March 5.— Tito Schipa, 
tenor, replaced Lina Pagliughi, colora- 
tura soprano, in the last concert of the 
current History and Enjoymerit of 
Music series given in the Auditorium 
Theater on Feb. 23. Whether simple 
ballad, intricate operatic aria or difficult 
art song, Mr. Schipa brought the same 
perfection of finish, right proportion of 
tonal beauty and interpretative skill to 
all his singing. 

Francis Aranyi, formerly of Hungary 
and now living in this city, gave a violin 
recital in Kimball Hall on Feb. 18. His 
program contained a Concerto by 
Delius, the Sixth solo Sonata of Bach, 
Bart6k’s Three Rumanian Dances from 
Hungary, Saint-Saéns’ ‘Havanaise’, and 
Smetana’s ‘From My Native Land’. He 
was accompanied by Joseph Evans. 
Mr. Aranyi’s playing was authoritative, 
his bowing was pliant and his tone of 
requisite proportions to meet every 
demand. 

‘Vignettes of Modern Pianism’ given 
by Cara Verson, pianist, on Feb. 20, 
as a feature of the Lorado Taft course, 
University of [Illinois Music Hall, 
Urbana, Ill., proved both stimulating 
and enlightening to the large audience 
gathered to listen to a lecture-recital 
on modern music. 








Gourlay and Kessler Heard 

Ruth Gourlay, pianist-composer, and 
Robert Kessler, lyric tenor, gave a joint 
recital in the Arts Club on Feb. 24. 
The event was sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Opera Society of Chicago. Miss 
Gourlay played a group of her own 
compositions and a set of Chopin Etudes. 
Mr. Kessler sang songs written by Dr. 
Eleanor Everest Freer, founder-presi- 
dent of the American Opera Society. 
_Anne Rudolph, with her Anrudic Mo- 
tion Choir, presented a program of 
dances in the Goodman Theater on Feb. 

Assisting were the Pro Arts En- 
semble, who did the singing in a work 
called ‘Negro Spirituals’, Robert Ware, 
baritone, and pianists Esther Payne, 
Bertha Fitzek, and Gail Hall. Miss Ru- 
dolph showed an exceptional talent for 
Caricature in a series of solo dances 
entitled ‘Portraits’. 

Virginia Wallace, young soprano of 
the Chicago Opera gave a recital in 
Kimball Hall on Feb. 24. She dis- 
Played a large, bright voice, and an 
Maginativeness in her interpretations. 
Robert MacDonald accompanied her 
ably at the piano. The recital was 
under the direction of Bertha Ott. B. 

Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, in 
her recital in Orchestra Hall on March 
3, proved that great personal beauty 
and a tastefully chosen program, well 
delivered, can make an indelible im- 








A SOPRANO IN CHARACTER 
Elisabeth Rethberg, as the Countess in ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’ 


Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will sing the role 
of the Countess, in Mozart’s opera “The 
Marriage of Figaro’, with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company on its Spring 
tour in Baltimore, Md., Cleveland, O., 
Dallas, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., and Rich- 
mond, Va. She will also appear as 
guest soloist with the Trenton Sym- 
phony on April 29, and will make many 


other appearances in concert and re- 
cital. 
pression. Miss Swarthout, for her first 


formal recital here in several seasons, 
had compiled a program of distinction, 
including works which only an artist 
with an exceptionally good musical 
background could deliver with assurance 
of success. 

Early English works, Three Songs 
of the Auvergne, arranged by Can- 
teloube, ‘El Majo Discreto’ by Grana- 
dos, arias and songs by American com- 
posers were offered. Her voice was 
luminous in quality, the range smooth 
and even throughout. Lester Hodges 
supplied artistic accompaniments. 

Jan Kiepura, tenor, sang under the 
auspices of the Paderewski Food Fund 
at the Civic Opera House on March 2. 
He offered arias and songs strictly na- 
tional in character. His fine artistic 
ability, emotional heritage and stage- 
wise intuition, culminated in an ecstatic 
outpouring of song. 





Sixth Annual Three Choir Festival 
Planned 

The Sixth annual Three Choir Fes- 
tival of New York, to be devoted to 
“Rare Master Music of Seven Centuries, 
and the Americas,” will open with a 
concert on March 28 under the auspices 
of Congregation Emanu-FEl and _ its 
Choir Committee. 





Kate Neal Kinley Fellowship Announced 

Urpana, Itvt., March 5.—The tenth 
annual consideration for candidates for 
the Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellow- 
ship was announced recently by the 
committee in charge at the University 
of Illinois. The Fellowship was es- 
tablished in 1931 to promote advanced 
study in the Fine Arts, in memory of 
the wife of the former president of the 
University. The Fellowship vields 
$1,000 which is to be used to defray 
expenses of a year’s advanced study in 
music, art or architecture. Applicants 
must be under twenty-four years old and 
graduates of an accredited college of 
Fine Arts. Applications should reach 
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the committee not later than May 15. 
Requests and application blanks should 
be addressed to Dean Rexford New- 
comb, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
University of Illinois. 


TWO CHORAL GROUPS 
PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Apollo Club Celebrates Sixty- 
Ninth Season—Swedish Glee 
Men Sing Under Carlson 
Cricaco, March 5.—The Apollo Mu- 
sical Club, Edgar Nelson, director, gave 
its second program of its sixty-ninth 
season in Orchestra Hall on Feb. 18, 
dedicating the concert to Ignace Jan 
Paderewski in recognition of the golden 

anniversary of his American debut. 

The program consisted of three works 
seldom heard here: Bach’s Magnificat, 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, and EI- 
gar’s ‘The Music Makers’. The pianist 
in the Beethoven Fantasia was Elsie 
Alexander; the soloists were Bernice 
Rickman, Eileen Law, LeRoy Hamp, 
Michael Stewart, Annette Thorn Ander- 
son and Ralph Niehaus. The organist 
was Robert Birch and the orchestra 
was composed of members of the Chi- 
cago Symphony. 

Chorus and soloists seemed particu- 
larly happy and at ease in ‘The Music 
Makers’, the chorus singing with the 
well-trained effectiveness for which it 
is noted. Miss Alexander gave a 
masterful interpretation of the piano 
part of the Choral Fantasia. 

The Chicago Swedish Glee Club, con- 
ducted by Harry T. Carlson, gave a 
concert in Orchestra Hall on Feb. 23. 
In a program made up largely of Scan- 
dinavian songs, the club achieved an in- 
finite number of musical effects. Al- 
though it sings with a scholarly ac- 
curacy, it is first of all a musical group, 
for Mr. Carlson does not allow an over- 
strict precision, to inhibit the natural 
bent in the interpretation of a song. 

Thelma Von Eisenhauer, soprano, ap- 
peared as assisting artist, offering oper- 
atic arias by Bizet and Handel, and also 
singing the soprano solos in two choral 
works. Her pleasant voice and manner 
appealed to the audience. Other solo 
parts were sung by Albert Langenberg, 
Harry Bostrom, and Roy F. Johnson, 
all members of the Glee Club. Stanley 
Martin was at the organ, and piano ac- 
companists were Richard Vikstrom and 
Eugene Hall. B. 











ORIGINAL BALLET RUSSE 
TO TOUR SOUTH AMERICA 





To Give Performances in Mexico and 
Havana Before Embarkation 
for Lima, Peru 


For the second time in twenty years, 
a Russian ballet organization will visit 
South America when S. Hurok will 
send the Original Ballet Russe of Col. 
W. de Basil on a five months tour of 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru and 
Venezuela, after preliminary engage- 
ments in Mexico City and Havana. 

The entire company including dancers 
and technicians left Philadelphia on 
March 1 after a matinee performance 
there for the benefit of the British War 
Relief, entraining for Laredo, Tex., 
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where the troupe takes the train for 
Mexico City. Twelve performances will 
be given at the Palacio Bellas Artes fol- 
lowed by six in Havana, beginning 
March 20. 

The South American tour will begin 
in Lima, Peru on April 4, followed by 
stops in Valparaiso and Santiago. The 
company will remain in Buenos Aires 
for three weeks, beginning May 8, and 
then will appear in Montevideo, Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paolo, returning to 
New York in mid-August after giving a 
total of 120 performances. 





Management: 


RAY HALMANS 


Former associate of the late Richard Copley 
119 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Includes for Season 1941 - 1942 
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PITTS SANBORN, EMINENT CRITIC 


AND NOVELIST, DIES AT AGE OF 61. 





Reviewer for New York World- 
Telegram, Program Annotator 
for Philharmonic and Author, 
Succumbs to Heart Attack at 
His Home 


OHN PITTS SANBORN, for near- 

ly forty years one of New York’s 
most eminent music critics, known also 
as the author of a number of books and 
program annotator for the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, died 
suddenly at his apartment on the even- 
ing of March 7. He was sixty-one years 
old. 

Mr. Sanborn had attended the per- 
formance of ‘Don Giovanni’ at the 
Metropolitan Opera House during the 
afternoon and when last seen, was go- 
ing home to write his review for the 
New York World-Telegram. The first 
paragraph of the review was found, 
twice written. At 11.15, a friend who 
had a key to the apartment, found him 
lying, fully dressed, on the floor of his 
bathroom where he had apparently fall- 
en. A physician from St. Vincent’s 
Hospital pronounced him dead and said 
that death was apparently due to a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Sanborn was born in Port Huron, 
Mich., on Oct. 19, 1879. He de- 
cided at an early age to become a 
music critic and stressed his education 
in that direction. He entered Harvard 
in 1896, taking his A.B. in 1900, and 
his M.A. two years later. From 1905 
to 1923, he was music editor of the 
New York Globe. In the latter year he 
served as foreign correspondent for the 
New York Evening Mail and subse- 
quently became its music editor, retain- 
ing the post until the paper was merged 
with the New York Evening Telegram. 
when he continued his work with the 
W orld-Telegram. 

An accomplished linguist, he spoke 
French, German and Italian fluently and 
had a knowledge of other European 
languages. He was made a Cavaliere 
of the Crown of Italy by the Italian 
Government in 1932, and four years 
later, received the decoration of a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor from 
the French Government. 
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Albert Morris Bagby 


Albert Morris Bagby, who for forty- 
eight years presented the series of Musical 
Mornings, first at the old Waldorf-Astoria 
and later at the Hotel Astor and more 
recently at the new Waldorf-Astoria, died 
in hospital on Feb. 26, of a complication 
of ailments. He was eighty-one years old. 

Mr. Bagby was born in Rushville, IIl., 
April 29, 1859. His father was a judge 
and had also served as a member of 
congress. His mother was Mary Agnes 
Scripps of the newspaper familv of that 
name. In 1882, he went to Europe to 
study piano, taking lessons with Xaver 
Scharwenka and Raff and spending a 
Summer in Weimar as a pupil of Liszt. 
On his return he wrote an article entitled 
‘A Summer with Liszt in Weimar’ which 
was published in The Century Magazine. 
This brought him considerable fame and 
he was invited by Julia Ward Howe to 
read a paper at the Newport Town and 
Country Club of which she was president. 
On the suggestion of Mrs. Howe's 
daughter, he undertook lecturing. 

In 1891, therefore, before an audience of 
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On the death of Laurence Gilman in 
1939, Mr. Sanborn succeeded him as 
program annotator of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony concerts. He 
had also served as musical commentator 
on the radio, and was a contributor to 
the Christian Science Monitor. Under 
the pseudonym of “Peter Bowdoin,” he 
wrote literary criticism and _ special 
articles. 

In the field of literature, Mr. Sanborn 
was the author of a volume of verse en- 
titled ‘Vie de Bordeaux’, published in 
1917. In 1929, he wrote a two-volume 
novel entitled ‘Prima Donna’, and in 
1933, ‘Greek Night’. “The Metropolitan 
Book of the Opera’, which appeared in 
1937, is an authoritative work giving 
plots and data concerning works in the 
repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. He had contributed articles to 
the ‘International Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians’ and was a member of the 
board of editors of ‘Who’s Who in 
Music’. At the time of his death he was 
under contract with the Macmillan Com- 
pany for a biography of Mme. Flagstad. 

Funeral services were held at Grace 
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Albert Morris Bagby 


twenty-five in his studio in West Fifty- 
seventh Street, he gave his first lecture- 
recital, with Arthur Friedheim, also a 
Liszt pupil, as soloist. By 1893, his 


“Musical Mornings” had grown to such 
popularity that they were transferred to 
the recently opened Waldorf at Thirty- 
third Street and Fifth Avenue. The 
musicales were by subscription only and 
were not open to the public. New mem- 
bers were admitted only upon the death 
of former ones. When the hotel was de- 
molished in 1927, the musicales were given 
for two years at the Hotel Astor, and 
later resumed at the new Waldorf-Astoria. 

The first artist to appear in the series 
at the Waldorf was Nellie Melba, then in 
her first season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. During succeeding seasons, prac- 
tically every singer of note and most of 
the prominent instrumentalists appeared at 
the musicales. The last musicale, the 428th 
was given on Jan. 14, of this year by 
Lotte Lehmann, Richard Bonelli and Moriz 
Rosenthal, 

More important to the musical world in 
general, if less conspicuously so, was the 
Music Lovers Foundation which was 
formed with the help of his subscribers on 
the occasion of the 300th Musical Morning, 
Jan. 26, 1925. The purpose of the founda- 
tion was to provide pensions for great 
musical artists who were in want in their 
old age. The first beneficiary was Minnie 
Hauk, the famous American Carmen whose 
fortune was dissipated by bad investments 
and by the World War. She was kept in 
comfort until her death in Switzerland 
four years later. Among other beneficiaries 
have been the pianist, Adele aus der Ohe, 
Cosima Wagner, widow of the composer, 
and Antonio Scotti. Funeral services were 
held at St. Bartholomew’s Church on 
Feb. 28. 





Edoardo Mascheroni 


MiLran, March 5.—Edoardo Masche- 
roni, conductor and composer, who was 
selected by Verdi to conduct the world 
premiere of his opera, ‘Falstaff’ at La Scala 
in 1893, died here yesterday at the age 
of eighty-four. 

Mascheroni was born in this citv, Sepr. 
4, 1857. His first enthusiasm was for 
mathematics and he was well in his twen- 
ties before he discovered any aptitude for 
music. His first lesson were under Bou- 
cheron in Milan and he began his career 
as a conductor at the Teatro Goldoni in 
Leghorn in 1883. From there he went 
to the Teatro Apollo in Rome, remaining 
there seven years and establishing himself 
as one of the foremost conductors in Italy. 
After his success in conducting the pre- 
miere of ‘Falstaff’, he remained at La Scala 
for four years. After that, he was heard 
as guest conductor in Germany, Italy, 
Spain and South America. He also con- 
ducted sympho»v concerts at the Augusteo 
in Rome. He wrote two operas, ‘Lorenza’ 
(Rome, 1901) and ‘La Perugina’ (Naples, 
1909), also a requiem in memory of King 
Victor Emanuel. In America he is best 
known for his song, ‘For All Eternity’, 
which has sold many million copies and 
after fifty years, is still selling. 





Albert Bender 


San Francisco, March 5.— Albert 
Bender, a director of the San Francisco 
Symphony Association and the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association and Opera Guild, 
as well as of a number of other organ- 
izations connected with the fine arts, died 
at his home here yesterday. He was 
seventy-four years old. Mr. Bender was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, the son of a 
rabbi. He came to San Francisco in 
1883, and was naturalized in 1889. He had 
received decorations from the governments 
of both France and Italy for his services 
in the cause of the arts. M. M. F 





Martinus Van Gelder 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 28.—Martinus Van 
Gelder, pianist and composer, who was 
knighted by William III of the Nether- 
lands, died at his home here on Feb. 26, 
following a heart attack. He was eighty- 
seven years old. Born in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, in 1854, he studied at the Cologne 
Conservatory and later at the Conserva- 
toire in Paris, winning a gold medal for 
composition at the latter institution in 1872. 
A symphony by him was played by the 
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President of Bankers Trust Company 
Is Elected to Opera Board 
at Meeting 


S. Sloan Colt, president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, was elected to the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, Inc., recently. His 
election brought to twenty-six the num- 
ber of directors of the association. 

Mr. Colt was treasurer of the recent 
Metropolitan Opera Fund campaign, 
which led to the purchase of the opera 
house by the board of directors of the 
association from the Metropolitan Opera 
and Real Estate Company. 

In 1935, Mr. Colt was elected presi- 
dent of the State Bankers Association 
at its annual convention at Lake George, 
iu Es 





Critics Interviewed on Radio 


A new feature of the weekly broad- 
casts of the NYA Symphony, conducted 
by Fritz Mahler, was inaugurated on 
March 2 with the first of a series of 
personal appearances, called ‘Meet the 
Critic’. Henry W. Simon, music critic 
of P.M., was the first to be interviewed 
by Stanley L. Stevens, director of the 
NYA Radio Workshop. Irving Kolo- 
din, associate music critic of the New 
York Sun was scheduled on March 9, 
Others to appear later will be Julian 
Seaman, Edward O’Gorman, Leonard 
Liebling, Virgil Thomson and Francis 
Perkins. 


Philadelphia Orchestra under Fritz Scheel 
in 1904. As lately as 1935, he gave a con- 
cert of his own compositions in the 
Academy of Music here. In 1935, at the 
age of eighty-one, he married Adele 
Cecilia Clark. Besides his wife, he is 
survived by a son and a daughter by a 
former marriage. 


Laura Comstock Littlefield 


Boston, March 5.—En route to Florida, 
Laura Comstock Littlefield, soprano and 
teacher, died suddenly in Durham, N. C., 
on Feb. 15. Mrs. Littlefield was well 
known in Boston and had appeared many 
times as soloist with the Handel and 
Haydn Society and the Boston Symphony. 
She was a graduate of Radcliffe College, 
class of 1904, and was a sister of Dr. Ada 
Comstock, president of Radcliffe. At the 
time of her death, Mrs. Littlefield was as- 
sistant professor of music in the University 
of Michigan. G.M.S. 








William Fenollosa 


Boston, March 5.—William Fenollosa, 
died in Salem, Mass., on Feb. 15, at the 
age of eighty-six. He was widely known 
as a teacher and concert pianist in his 
younger days, but had retired from active 
musical endeavor some time ago. He was 
born in Salem, graduated from Harvard 
University, class of 1875 and received his 
Mus. Bac. in 1876. G.M.S. 





William Faetkenheuer 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 1.—William Faet- 
kenheuer, tympanist in the Minneapolis 
Symphony since its foundation in 1903, died 
at his home here on Feb. 26, following an 
apoplectic stroke. He was seventy-one years 
old. His musical education was received ™ 
his native Chicago and he had also taugn 
at the University of Minnesota and the 
McPhail School of Music. 





Mrs. Caesar Misch 


Provipence, R. I., March 5.—Marion L. 
Misch, past president of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, formet 
member of the Providence School Com 
mittee and civic leader, died on Jan. 18 
in her seventy-second year. She had been 
an active supporter of music in this city 
for over forty years. A. R. C. 
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BEECHAM STARTLES 
LUNCHEON GROUP 


Leads Philharmonic in Music by 
Handel, Mozart, Delius and 
Sibelius Symphony 
Los ANGELES, March 5.—Sir Thomas 
Beecham, preceding his pair of pro- 








Sir Thomas Beecham 


grams with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic on Feb. 27 and 28, addressed a 
luncheon party of 300 gathered together 
in the Biltmore Dining Room by the 
Women’s Committee, to do him honor. 
Sir Thomas is nothing if not frank. 
He proceeded to upset the routine 
usually preserved at such affairs with 
a tirade of caustic and witty comments 
on the lack of culture shown in our 
preference for the cinema above grand 
opera. 
Remarks Not Well Received 

In this land of the film, this and other 
remarks were not well taken and when 
reported in the papers, a storm of pro- 
test broke loose. The imperturbable 
gentleman replied, also in the news- 
papers, and conducted two excellent per- 
formances which quite easily justified 
his right to musical opinions. 

He began with a Suite for Orchestra 
by Handel arranged by himself from 
‘The Faithful Shepherd’, precisely but 
merrily. done withal. Then came the 
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Los Angeles 


By Isaspe. Morse JONES 


Delius ‘Summer Night’, an Idyll for 
small orchestra, romantic, impression- 
istic, veiled and altogether charming as 
Beecham plays it. His anticipated 
Mozart (Symphony No. 36 in C, ‘Linz’) 
was a surprise. It had strength and 
grace but none of that wondrous beauty 
we have fed upon of late. There was 
something decidedly ribald about it. 

But the Sibelius First Symphony was 
utterly different. It was highly drama- 
tic, a combination of man and nature’s 
wildness that commanded attention 
every minute. Beecham understands 
this great Finnish dramatist and com- 
poser and he can be said to ‘reveal’ a 
different and often greater Sibelius, 
notwithstanding all his amusing gyra- 
tions on the podium. 


AMERICAN WORKS 
ARE PERFORMED 


Local Chapter of Society of 
Native Composers Sponsors 
Concert—Recitalists Appear 


Los ANGELEs, March 5.—The Los 
Angeles chapter of the Society of Native 
American Composers met in the Steeb 
Auditorium on Feb. 16. A Sonata for 
‘cello and piano by Marion Ralston of 
Pasadena was played by Mrs. W. P. 
Weirick and the composer. Recordings 
by Clifford Vaughn of Singhalese, 
Chinese and Hindu music were heard. 
Mary Green Pauloo, soprano, with 
Dorothy Miller Dunlop as accompanist, 
sang ‘As Breezes Blow’ by the late 
Frank Colby; ‘Great Peace Have They’ 
by the late James A. Rogers; Arthur 
Carr’s ‘White Swan’; Henry Bickford 
Pasmore’s ‘Northern Romance’; J. 
Charles McNeil’s ‘Vigil’ and ‘Israfel’ 
by Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Marguerite Kuehne, violinist gave a 
recital at Thorne Hall, Occidental Col- 
lege on Feb. 18. She played with an 
expressive tone and a musicianly grasp. 
The first of three recitals to include the 
ten Beethoven sonatas for piano and 
violin was given by George Stewart 
McManus and Adolf Rebner on Feb. 
16 at Royce Hall, U.C.L.A. 

The Junior Mailamm Society held a 
concert in the Ambassador Theater on 
Feb. 16, introducing the Peter Merem- 
blum Junior String Quartet. 


Gruenberg Work Given 


Louis Gruenberg’s ‘Jack and _ the 
Beanstalk’ was sung recently in Holly- 
wood for guests of the Philharmonic 
Women’s Committee, headed by Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel, under the sponsorship of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Nelson Eddy, Vladimir Horowitz and 
Marian Anderson have given concerts 
recently in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium under D. E. Behymer’s aegis 
and have had large and enthusiastic 
audiences. All three were in best form. 

Richard Buhlig presented Dorothy 
Simpson Smith, pianist, in a recital at 
the Assistance League Playhouse on 
Feb. 24. She is a serious musician with 
individual ideas of interpretation. 

The Max Rheinhardt Workshop en- 
gaged Paul Schoop to write a score for 
Thornton Wilder’s ‘Merchant of Yonk- 
ers’ recently, and its two-piano musical 
comment added appreciably to the per- 
formance. 








The Los Angeles Mailamm presented 


works by Ernst Toch on Feb. 23. The 
first American performance of his 


Sonata in E for violin and piano was 
given by Albert Vertchamp and the 
composer. A Divertimento for violin 
and piano was played by Mr. Vertchamp 
and Virginia Majewsky; Five Piano 
Etudes were played by Jakob Gimpel; 
and a recitative and vocal quartet from 
Mr. Toch’s Cantata ‘Of the Bitter 
Herbs’ and a string quartet on the 
name, ‘Bass’, Op. 28, were heard. 

The Ballet Russe came to Southern 
California for the first two weeks of 
February. Stravinsky’s ‘Card Game’ was 
presented several times and there was 
much Tchaikovsky; the new ‘Serenade’, 
the revived ‘Nutcracker’, ‘Swan Lake’ 
as a vehicle for Alicia Markova, and 
then the combination of Stravinsky- 
Tchaikovsky in ‘Baiser de la Fee’ which 
came in the evening after a matinee per- 
formance of the Stravinsky program 
conducted by himself. 


SMALLER ENSEMBLES 
HEARD IN CONCERTS 


Janssen Conducts Chamber Or- 
chestra in Novelties—Legin- 
ska Offers Concertos 








Los ANGELES, March 5.—Mid-season 
series during the latter part of February 
included -the second Werner Janssen 
concert with his small but effective 
orchestra on Feb. 16 in the Ebell Thea- 
tre and Feb. 23rd in the Lobero Theatre, 
Santa Barbara. This group of forty 
players is being intensively rehearsed 
and has developed a commendable esprit 
de corps. 

The program contained the ‘Jena’ 
Symphony by Beethoven, Ravel’s ‘Le 
Tombeau de Couperin’, which had pre- 
cisely the right balance in this orchestra 
of more than a third wind instruments, 
and Prelude and Fugue for String 
Orchestra by Roy Harris. The soloist 
was Louis Kaufman, a violinist in high 
esteem, and the concertmaster of the 
Janssen orchestra. He selected the 
Saint-Saéns ‘Havanaise’ and gave it a 
virtuoso performance. 

Mr. Janssen rightly prides himself on 
his understanding of Sibelius and con- 
ducted the ‘Swan of Tuonela’ con amore. 
‘Music George Washington Knew’ had 
more than patriotic appeal as it was 
colonial music well arranged in a suite 
for orchestra by Werner Janssen and 
Joseph Nussbaum. The very early-if- 
at-all-Beethoven was given a crisp read- 
ing in the style of Haydn. Harris’s 
Prelude and Fugue is forthright Amer- 
ican writing and the audience reaction 
to his rhythms and clear outlines, was 
warm. 


Sample and Shuk Lead WPA Men 


The WPA concerts of Feb. 12 and 
26, were conducted by James Sample 
in Royce Hall on the Sunday afternoon 
preceding these Embassy Hall dates. 
He is a young American with ability 
but not sufficient command to produce 
two major symphony concerts a week 
with a secondary orchestra. For the 
first concert, Edward Collins, British 
composer writing for the movies, was 
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Overture 

pathos, fear and 
with a cumulative 
tension. It made a strong impression. 
Guy Bevier Williams’s ‘Miniature’ 
Overture is acceptable theater music, a 
curtain-raiser. Helena Lewyn was 
soloist at this concert, playing the 
Liszt ‘Wanderer’ Fantasie with a high 
degree of showmanship. 

The second program led by Mr. 
Sample had the works of Homer Sim- 
mons as principal subject matter. 
Simmons’s Concerto for solo violin and 
string quartet for three sections played 
as one movement, was essayed by 
Frances Forster and his own quartet. 
His ‘Partita Americana’ for two pianos 
and orchestra, made an immediate im- 
pression because of its familiar dance- 
able rhythms and because it was played 
with spirit by the composer and his 
co-worker, George Scharl. 

Lajos Shuk directed the WPA Sym- 
phony on Feb. 19 with Munya Cher- 
niavsky, soprano and ’cellist, as soloist. 
His American work was Henry 
Hadley’s ‘Bohemia’ and the contem- 
porary numbers were Four Songs with 
orchestra, by himself. The songs were 
musical poetry, exotic and distinctly 
Asiatic rather than his native Hun- 
garian. Mme. Cherniavsky displayed 
an appealing voice of high range and 
an equal ability to handle the ’cello in 
the Dvorak Concerto. She is a mu- 
sician of attainment who also sings. 

Shuk is a conductor with magnetism 
for the players and the audience. The 
Suite by Dohnanyi was slightly outside 
of this orchestra’s capacity, but the 
Weinberger Polka and Fugue from 
‘Schwanda’, and his accompaniments, 
went very well. 

Ethel Leginska conducted another 
evening of concertos as played by child- 
pianists of real ability with a chamber 
orchestra of women on Feb. 21 in the 
Ebell Theatre. Olive Mae Beach, so- 
prano, younger and more beautiful than 
Deanna Durbin, a student of Bertha 
Vaughn’s, was the guest soloist and 
sang delightfully. Elain Wightman, age 
six, the daughter of pianist, Violet 
Stallcup, was the bright particular star, 
playing the Allegro of the A Major 
Mozart Concerto (K. 488.) 


represented by a ‘Tragic’ 
which pictured the 


irony of the war 
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GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
HAUSSERMANN WORK 


Composer Attends Premiere of 
First Symphony Played by 
Cincinnati Orchestra 

CINCINNATI, March 5.—A new work, 
the First Symphony of John Hausser- 
mann, and the appearance of the at- 


tractive artist, Helen Jepson, were 
points of interest in the program for 








John 


Haussermann 


the fifteenth pair of concerts by the 


Cincinnati Symphony under Eugene 
Goossens in Music Hall on Feb. 21 
and 22. 


This was the first performance of the 
completed work of Mr. Haussermann, 
although the last two moments have 
been broadcast by the NBC Symphony. 
The composer at one time lived nearby 
in New Richmond, Ohio, and also in 
our own city for a time. The work 
is along the more gentle line than many 
of the present day compositions and it 
has a most interesting Scherzo wherein 
one hears a delightfully engaging waltz 
theme. The composer informs us that 
the third movement “was inspired by 
the news of Ravel’s death” and it very 
much suggests the works of that com- 
poser. All in all the symphony is well 
worth hearing and the composer from 
his box courteously accepted the ap- 
plause which followed the excellent per- 
formance by the orchestra. 


Jepson Sings Mozart 
Miss Jepson, who is lovely to look 
at, also possesses a most agreeable voice 
and while there was apparent a slight 
tenseness in her singing of the Mozart 
aria, ‘Deh vieni,’ from ‘The Marriage 
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of Figaro’, it was not enough to mar 
her performance. She seemed a little 
freer in her singing of the Mozart Re- 
citative and Aria, ‘Ah, lo previdi!’ and 
presented the two songs in the second 
half of the program most satisfactorily. 
Duparc’s ‘L’Invitation au voyage’ was 
lovely and of course, the ‘Il est doux,’ 
from Massenet’s ‘Herodiade’, was most 
gratifying as Miss Jepson offered it. 
The audience approved of Miss Jepson 
to the point of an encore and she re- 
peated the Duparc song. 

Other works on the program included 
the ingratiating work of Schumann, his 
First Symphony in B Flat, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Polonaise from Suite No. 3 
in G. 

Illness made it necessary to change 
the program which had been scheduled 
for the fourteenth pair of concerts by 
the orchestra on Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. 
Emil Heermann, concertmaster and 
Walter Heermann, first ’cellist, were to 
play Brahms’s Double Concerto in A 
Minor, but the illness of Emil Heer- 
mann caused it to be postponed. Sub- 
stituted was Beethoven’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, ‘The Pastoral’, which was given 
an excellent performance by the 
orchestra. 

The other Symphony on the program 
was Tchaikovsky’s No. 2 in C Minor, 
‘Little Russian’, which is not among the 
familiar works but which proved to be 
entertaining and musically interesting. 
Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Minor, has fared well in the arrange- 
ment by Herman Boessenroth, for it 
adheres strictly to the original. 

VALERIA ADLER 





Szigeti to Appear in Honolulu 

Joseph Szigeti’s present tour will end 
in Honolulu where he is to play on 
April 3 under the Oakley management. 
This will be his third visit to the 
Islands. Before sailing for Honolulu, 
Mr. Szigeti will play with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic under George 
Szell on March 27 and 28 and terminate 
his broadcast series of nine “Szigeti 
Concerto Hours” with Alfred Wallen- 
stein conducting. Among his next re- 
cital appearances are the Brooklyn In- 
stitute Series the Dartmouth College 
Course, Skidmore College Saratoga 
Springs, and Fredonia Community Con- 
certs. 





Chavchavadze to Make American Debut 

George Chavchavadze, Russian pian- 
ist, will make his New York debut with 
a recital at Town Hall March 18. This 
concert will be his first following his 
American debut, which took place in 
Chicago Feb. 24. 
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NEW ENSEMBLE HAS 
DEBUT IN CINCINNATI 


Goossens Conducts New Orches- 
tra for Musical Club—Nov- 
elties Performed 


CINCINNATI, March 5, — Eugene 
Goossens, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, led the Cincinnati Little 
Symphony when it presented its first 
program in the Hall of Mirrors, 
Netherlands Plaza, on Feb. 14. Mrs. 
Adolf Hahn, president of the Matinee 
Musicale Club, deserves commendation 
for seeing the possibilities of the pro- 
gram and in promoting it for the Club 
and its members. Some twenty-four 
members of the symphony orchestra 
comprise this smaller group with Mr. 
Goossens conducting. 

A program of fine proportions was 
presented in a finished style opening 
with Schubert’s tuneful Overture ‘in the 
Italian Style’. Of interest were Mr. 


* Goossens’s interpretations of Wagner’s 


‘Siegfried Idyll’, the D’Indy Suite for 
two flutes, trumpet and strings, inter- 
esting because of the unusual coloring 
achieved, Honegger’s ‘Summer Pastoral’ 
which had a pleasant wistfulness about 
it, two Aubades of Lalo, gay and light, 
in character, as were the Grainger ar- 
rangements of the English Folk songs, 

‘Mock Morris’ and ‘Willow, Willow. 
Closing the program was Goossens’s 
‘Cadet-Rousselle’, a French folk song 
which several English composers had 
harmonized and which Mr. Goossens 
orchestrated. The composers were 
Arnold Bax, Frank Bridge, John Ire- 
land and Mr. Goossens. This proved 
so successful that it had to be repeated. 
VALERIA ADLER 


AMERICAN WORKS 
PLAYED IN OMAHA 


Music Teachers Association Pre- 
sents Native Artists—Wolff 
Gives Recital 


OMAHA, Nesr., March 1.— The 
Omaha Music Teachers Association, 
Mrs. Myron Hayward, president, pre- 
sented a program of unique interest, in 
the Ballroom of Hotel Fontenelle on 
Feb. 16. It comprised works by mem- 
bers of nine prominent musical organ- 
izations. The Music Teachers presented 
Vernon Bennett, organist; Monday 
Musical Club, Mary Fitzsimmons Mas- 
Hazel 








sie, soprano, accompanied by 
True Chaloupka; Clef Club, Edith 
Louise Wagoner, pianist; Morning 


Musicale, Peggy Kennedy, violinist, ac- 
companied by Lawrence Beste; Matinee 
Musical, Berniece Dugher Walsh, pian- 
ist and Marie Uhlig Edwards, organist ; 
Amateurs, Mrs. Harry Steel, soprano 
accompanied by Eugenie Whitmore; 
Music Appreciation, Rosemary Howell, 
cellist, accompanied by Mrs. C. W. 
McCandless ; American Guild of Organ- 
ists, Lawrence Beste, organist; and 
Fortnightly Club, a quintet composed of 
Grace Leidy Burger and Mrs. Ernest 
Reese, violins, Eloise West McNichols, 
viola, Mabel Burnite, ’cello and Gladys 
Mamstreet May, piano. 

Evelyn Faulk, pianist, appeared in 
recital at Joslyn Memorial recently, as- 
sisted by Edward Berryman. 

Ernst Wolff, baritone, was presented 
in recital, self accompanied, at Hotel 
Fontenelle Ballroom on Feb. 1 by the 


Morning Musicale. In a program of 
considerable scope the work of the artist 
was outstanding in a German group 
which included three Schubert songs. 
As a singer and as a pianist, Mr. W »iff 
is an interpreter of virility and maried 
poetic feeling. A capacity audience re. 
acted with warm enthusiasm to his cual 
performance. 

On Feb. 2, Martin Bush played an 
organ recital at Joslyn Memorial Con- 
cert Hall. Marian Johnson, ’cellist, ap- 
peared as assisting artist, accompanied 
by Evelyn Smith, pianist. 

E. L. W. 


SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Sokoloff Conducts Orchestra in 
Final Appearances with 
Soloists 


SEATTLE, March 5.—Concluding the 
regular Symphony series were two out- 
standing concerts. On Feb. 3 the pro- 
gram was all Tchaikovsky. Opening 
with the Symphony No. 5 it continued 
with the overture Fantasia ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ the Theme and Variations from 
the Suite No. 3, and the ‘Marche Slave’, 

On Feb. 17, Dr. Sokoloff introduced 
Weinberger’s ‘Under the Spreading 
Chestnut Tree’. Dalies Frantz, soloist, 
played Liszt’s Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
E Flat with marked contrast of power 
and delicacy. The performance of the 
Symphony No. 2 of Sibelius aroused 
prolonged applause. The audience was 
enthusiastic. Many curtain calls paid 
tribute to Dr. Sokoloff, who in his three 
years here has earned the esteem of a 
large group of music lovers. 

The last popular concert, with Melba 
Abbott Miller as soprano soloist, and 
the children’s concert on Feb. 11 ended 
the season. 

A post-season concert on March 17 
will bring Kirsten Flagstad as soloist, 
with Edwin McArthur to conduct the 
orchestra. Nan D. Bronson 











MUSIC IN OMAHA 





Tuesday Musical Club Presents 
Minneapolis Symphony 

OMAHA, Nesr., March 1.—In pre- 
senting the Minneopolis Symphony on 
Feb. 22 at Central High School Audi- 
torium, the Tuesday Musical Club gave 
a capacity house one of the major 
thrills of its life, individually and col- 
lectively, Dimitri Mitropoulos disclosed 
himsélf as an incomparable musical 
dynamo. Played were the Overture to 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ Schumann’s 
Second Symphony, Toccata No. |, 
Bach-Weiner, ‘Nocturne’, Lully-Mottl; 
and the Prelude to the ‘Meistersinger’ ; 
to which were added two encores, in re- 


sponse to repeated ovations. 
E. L. W. 





Erno Balogh Lists Full Schedule 

Erno Balogh, composer pianist, has 
been actively engaged with concerts 
from Florida to Michigan and from 
Connecticut to Kansas. However he has 
remained active in the field of compost 
tion. During the past Summer his 
Divertimento for String Orchestra was 
performed. on the radio both in New 
York, under Alfred Wallenstein, and ™ 
San Francisco, under Mishel Piastro. 
His ‘Four Pictures’ for orchestra 
were performed by the N. Y. Universit) 
Orchestra this Winter and over the 
radio. 
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PRO ARTE QUARTET 
HEARD IN CLEVELAND 


Chamber Music Society Offers 
New Work by Elwell—Annual 
Benefit Event Given 


CLEVELAND, March 3.—Among the 
outstanding musical events of the sea- 
son was the appearance of the Pro 
Arte String Quartet presented by 
Arthur W. Quimby, Curator of Musical 
Arts at the Museum of Art, on Feb. 
21, before a capacity audience of Cleve- 
land’s prominent musicians and music 
lovers. A top-form performance was 
given of Mozart’s Quartet in B Fiat, 
No. 15, ‘The Chase’; Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet in E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2; and 
Debussy’s Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10. 

The second concert by the Chamber 
Music Society of Cleveland, on Feb. 19 
in Severance Chamber Music Hall, was 
attended by a near-capacity audience 
which expressed great enthusiasm for 
the excellent program, given a brilliant 
performance. Beethoven’s Serenade for 
flute, violin, and viola, Op. 25, was 
played by Julius Baker, Homer Schmitt, 
and David Schwartz. Brahms’s Horn 
Trio, Op. 40, was performed by Rudolph 
Puletz, Jr., horn; Felix Eyle, violin; 
and Arthur Loesser, at the piano. The 
program closed with the first perform- 
ance of a recently completed quartet by 
Herbert Elwell, faculty member of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, and music 
critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Mr. Elwell was given a real ovation in 
which the players, who had given a bril- 
liant performance, joined. 


Noted Artists Aid Benefit 


The annual benefit concert given un- 
der the auspices of the Cleveland Coun- 
cil of the Jewish National Fund, pre- 
sented the renowned ‘cellist Emanuel 
Feuermann, Margit Bokor, Hungarian 
soprano, and Hertha Glaz, Viennese 
contralto, in Public Music Hall on Feb. 
23. The brilliant playing of the ’cellist 
was evident in all its variety in a Toc- 
cata by Frescobaldi; Sonata in E by 
Valentini, ‘Prayer’ by Ernest Bloch, 
Rondo, by Dvorak; and Zapateado by 
Sarasate. Miss Bokor opened the pro- 
gram with Mozart’s, ‘Misera dove, son’, 
and added songs by Szabados, Kurucz, 
and Lavotta. Miss Glaz contributed a 
~ of songs by Handel, Brahms, 

spighi, and Mussorgsky. In a duet 
group the gifted singers further demon- 
strated the perfection of their art in 
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Mendelssohn’s ‘Abschiedlied der Zug- 
vogel’, ‘Herbstlied’, and ‘Ich wollt meine 
Liebe’; followed by a duet from Nico- 
lai’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’, which 
utterly charmed the large audience. 
Albert Hirsh, accompanist, gave the 

artists excellent support. 
The concert was under the direction 

of Mrs. Emil Brudno. 
Wi_ma HUuUNING 


SOLOISTS APPEAR 
WITH FRITZ REINER 


Traubel, Menuhin, Francescatti, 
and Bakaleinikoff Heard 
with Pittsburgh Men 


PitrspurcH, March 5.—In ever in- 
creasing favor, the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Society with Fritz Reiner con- 
tinues to bring us the greatest pro- 
grams of the season. Yehudi Menuhin 
played Vieuxtemps’s Violin Concerto 
No. 5 and the Rondo and Capriccio of 
Saint-Saéns on a program which also 
contained Shostakovich’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Ina Wagnerian program Helen 
Traubel sang gloriously airs from 
*‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Die Walktire’, ‘Schm- 
erzen’, and with the orchestra, ‘Parsi- 
fal’ and ‘Die Meistersinger’ excerpts. 
Earlier in that program she sang Bach’s 
‘Komm Siisser Tod’ and Gluck’s ‘Divin- 
ités du Styx’. Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ 
was the symphony. 








Reiner as Pianist 


Mr. Reiner appeared as pianist in a 
performance of Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ 
Concerto No. 5. The assistant director 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, played Hinde- 
mith’s ‘Schwanendreher’, and Wendell 
Otey, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
directed his own Variations for orches- 
tra. Leo Weiner’s Suite on Hungarian 
Dances found particular favor. 

Zino Francescatti made the latest 
sensation with the orchestra in Paga- 
nini's D Major Concerto with Mr. 
Bakaleinikoff directing. The program 
included Glinka’s ‘Life for the Czar’ 
Overture, Borodin’s Second Symphony 
the March from ‘Le Coq d’Or’ and 
Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations. 

J. Frep LissFe_t 





TEN CONDUCTORS ADDED 
TO WGN MANAGERIAL LIST 





Special Department of Concert Bureau 
to Be Devoted to Directors of 
Symphony Orchestras 


Ten symphony orchestra conductors 
have been signed for management by 
WGN Concerts, according to a recent 
announcement by Austin Wilder, man- 
aging director. 

These, in addition to Albert Coates, 
José Yves Limantour Igor Stravinsky, 
and Henry Weber, who are already on 
the list of artists, will compose a spe- 


cial department in the management 
bureau. 

The new additions are: Franco 
Autori, now in his fifth season with 


the Buffalo Philharmonic; John Bitter, 
Miami Symphony; H. Arthur Brown, 
conductor of the El Paso Symphony 
since 1930; J. Randolph Jones, Jersey 
City Philharmonic; Henri Pensis, New 
Jersey Philharmonic; André Polah, 
Reading, Pa. Symphony; Otto Radl, 
Teaneck, New Jersey, Symphony So- 
ciety; Guillermo de Roxlo, founder of 
the Charlotte, N. C., Symphony; Gug- 
lielmo Sabatini, Trenton Symphony and 
Pennsylvania Civic Symphony; and 
Rudolph Thomas, Albany Symphony. 


BRAILOWSKY PLAYS 
WITH CLEVELANDERS 


Soloist in Tchaikovsky Concerto 
with Orchestra Led by 
Rudolph Ringwall 


CLEVELAND, March 1.—The season’s 
sixteenth symphony program, played on 
Feb. 20 and 22 by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, presented the triple alliance 
of Tchaikovsky’s music, Alexander 





Alexander Brailowsky 


Brailowsky, pianist, and the orchestra’s 
popular associate conductor Rudolph 
Ringwall on the podium. 

Severance Hall was filled to over- 
flowing to hear Mr. Brailowsky gave a 
stunning performance of the Concerto 
No. 1 in B Flat Minor. He graciously 
responded with two encores, ‘Craco- 
vienne Fantastique’, in honor of the 
Paderewski Golden Jubilee celebration, 
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and Chopin’s waltz in D Flat. Both 
audiences responded with enthusiasm to 
the orchestral performance under Mr. 
Ringwall, of the Symphony No. 4 in F 
Minor, and Erno Rapée’s effective 
orchestral arrangement of the Theme 
and Variations, and Finale, from the 
Trio, ‘Symphonie Elegiaque’, Op. 50, 
with which the program was opened. 

The record of the Sunday “Twilight” 
Concerts conducted by Mr. Ringwall is 
impressive. The season’s original sched- 
ule has been more than doubled, and 
again the management announces the 
addition of two extra concerts to be 
given on March 16 and April 6. The 
program of Feb. 23 included, Suite from 
the Ballet, “The Good Humored Ladies’, 
arranged by Tommasini, after the harp- 
sichord sonatas by D. Scarlatti; ‘Scene 
at the Ball’, and ‘March to the Scaf- 
fold’, from the ‘Fantastic’ Symphony, 
by Berlioz; Suite from the Ballet, ‘Cop- 
pélia’, by Delibes, and Overture to ‘II 
Guarany’ by Gomez. 

The orchestra, under Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski, appeared in Findlay, O., on 
Feb. 25, and in Toledo, on the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh, where Mr. 
Ringwall conducted two children’s con- 
certs during the afternoon of the twenty- 
seventh. Witma HunNING 





Ethel Kramer Appears on Young 
American Artist Broadcast 

Ethel Kramer, violinist, and pupil of 
Irma Zacharias, appeared on the Young 
American Artist Series over the Mu- 
nicipal Broadcasting System, station 
WNYC on Feb. 2. Her program con- 
sisted of the Wieniawski Concerto in D 
Minor and a Paganini Caprice. Upon 
the completion of this program, Miss 
Kramer received the personal congratu- 
lations of Mayor La Guardia, who tele- 
phoned the young artist at the station, 
having heard the broadcast while driv- 
ing in his car. Miss Kramer will make 
her New York recital debut at the Car- 
negie Chamber Hall on April 20. On 
Feb. 9 the young violinist gave a recital 
at the Educational Alliance 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March 10, 1941 


NE W M U ~ ] C: New Works by Americans and Transcriptions Issued 


INTERESTING NOVELTIES 
FOR SMALL ORCHESTRAS 
EW material of special interest for 
small orchestras comes from G. Ri- 
cordi & Co., two of the novelties being for 
string choir and the third, for strings and 
brass instruments. 

Fabien Sevitzky has taken in hand an 
Allegro, Sarabande and Gigue by Handel 
and transcribed them for five-part string 
orchestra and harmonium in a manner that 
makes this suite one of the most flavor- 
some and effective works in the string choir 
repertoire. The stirringly forthright Al- 
legro and the rollicking Gigue are both 
in Handel’s most buoyant and vital style, 
while the Sarabande comes into its own as 
one of the most ingratiatingly dignified of 
the master’s slow pieces in the sarabande 
rhythm. All three movements, in fact, are 
musically idealized by being transferred to 
the new medium. 

Then Frances McCollin has contributed 
two fine chorale preludes, ‘Now all the 
woods are sleeping’, scored with admirable 
skill and taste for five-part string orchestra, 
and ‘All Glory, Laud and Honor’, likewise 
scored with notably warm sonorities and 
impressive results for two horns in F, a 
B-flat trumpet, an alto trombone and full 
string choir. These form a strikingly well 
contrasted pair. 


BORNSCHEIN’S VERSATILITY 
SHOWN IN FIVE NEW WORKS 

N anthem of outstanding individual 

beauty in its chaste liturgical dignity 

has been produced by Franz Bornschein with 
‘Thou Comforter’, recently published by 
Carl Fischer. A setting of words by Hilary 
of Poitiers (350 A.D.) in an English ver- 
sion by John Brownlie from ‘Hymns of the 
Early Church’, it is music lofty in concep- 
tion and expert in craftsmanship. It is 
written for four-part mixed choir a cap- 
pella. 

Another sacred choral composition by 
Mr. Bornschein is ‘A Child’s Wish Before 
an Altar’ for women’s voices in three parts, 
published by J. Fischer & Bro. This is of 
an engagingly child-like simplicity in its 
naively straightforward melodic line, and it 
is rare indeed to find so happy a mating of 
text and music. The wistfully imaginative 
little poem is by Abram Joseph Ryan. 

A third new choral work by the same 
coniposer comes from C. C. Birchard & Co. 
This is ‘Hay fo’ de Hosses’, a lively, swing- 
ing chorus with insinuating rhythm, the 
text in Negro dialect being by Dorothy 
Rose. It is issued both for three-part wo- 
men’s chore and for men’s voices in four 
parts. 

Then Oliver Ditson publishes a sacred 
solo by Mr. Bornschein entitled ‘Saviour 
Divine’, the text being the familiar words 
by Ray Palmer beginning ‘My faith looks 
up to Thee’. It is a setting characterized 
by fine taste and compelling sincerity. Its 
continence of expression is indicated by 
the fact in itself that its range does not 
extend beyond one octave. It is issued for 
medium voice. 

The composer has also applied his fluent 
compositional technique to the instrumental 
field and has written a very graceful and 








Franz Bornschein 


Charles W. Cadman 


appealing ‘valse sentimentale’ for piano that 
presents no serious difficulties whatever to 
the player. ‘Firelight Shadows’ is the title, 
and the publisher is the Theodore Presser 
Co. 
A FIRST AID “SCRAPBOOK” 
FOR THE RADIO ORGANIST 
A® a First Aid to radio organists The 
Radio Organist’s Scrapbook of Mu- 
sical Moods, selected and compiled by Fred 
Feibel, the CBS-WABC organist, and pub- 
lished by the Associated Music Publishers, 
would seem to be not only timely but invalu- 
able. The publishers explain that the book 
is a “scrapbook” in form and in fact in 
that “scraps” of music suitable for practi- 
cally every conceivable situation or emer- 
gency have been literally clipped, pasted up 
and photographed for the benefit of the 
“harried organist.” 

The compiler points out in a foreword 
that the average musical bridge in a radio 
dramatic show usually lasts from ten to 
twenty seconds, and that the duration of 
the numbers chosen for this book will be 
found in most cases to span comfortably 
this amount of time. Inasmuch, however, as 
there are instances in broadcasting where 
lengthy musical passages are required, such 
as background music for scenes, montages, 
and so on, some long pieces have also been 
included to meet this requirement. More- 
over, in view of the fluctuation of the tim- 
ing element during the presentation of a 
“show” Mr. Feibel has terminated each 
excerpt at a spot that will lend itelf to a 
direct repetition from the beginning or 
else to an improvised cadence to bring 
about its conclusion. 

The scope of the music involved is in- 
dicated by the classifications under which 
the excerpts are grouped in the index. 
These are characterized as ‘Love Music’, 
‘Dramatic’, ‘Additional Dramatic Music’, 
‘Agitatos’, ‘Storm Music’, 
‘Lamentos’, ‘Oriental’ 
‘Comedy Allegros’, ‘Perpetual Motion’, 
‘Descriptive’, ‘Fanfare’, ‘Funeral 
‘Pastorale’, ‘Play-Off’, ‘Scenic Grandeur’ 
and ‘Sea Music’. 

Most of the composers represented are 
Europeans, the names most frequently 
found on the pages being Julien Porret, 
Ali Pach, Gottfried Huppertz, Walther 
Schréder, Alfred Bortz and Ernst Fischer. 
Among others drawn upon are Eugen d’Al- 
bert, Jaromir Weinberger, Hans May, B. 
Homola, Karl Lothar Miculicz, Tor Aulin, 
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Viktor Hruby, James Simon and George 
Edwards. 

At the end several blank pages are added 
for the inserting of additional “scraps” of 
the performer’s own choice. Obviously, the 
book fills a unique niche created by the 
present-day demands upon the radio organ- 
ist. 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
WRITES INDIAN SONG CYCLE 

NDER the title ‘Naranoka’ (‘Friend 

of Peace’) Charles Wakefield Cadman 
has written a cycle of eight songs for so- 
prano, alto, tenor and bass voices, with inci- 
dental solos for soprano, baritone and bass, 
which has just been published by C. C. 
Birchard & Co. When performed in their 
sequential entirety these songs, designed to 
be sung a cappella, constitute a short can- 
tata, but it is pointed out that they may 
be used senarately as well. 

The text by George Murray Brown con- 
cerns the young Indian Naranoka, son of 
Chief Running Wolf, who, through grati- 
tude for having once been rescued from 
enemy Indians by Puritan soldiers, tries to 
thwart an attack by his people on a Puri- 
tan settlement, only to be killed by an 
arrow shot from the bow of his “paleface”- 
hating father. The romantic interest is pro- 
vided by the hero’s love for the Indian 
maiden Moon Glow. 

That Mr. Cadman is peculiarly in his 
element in the kind of music required by 
s'ch material as this -°eds no iteration. 
It need only be noted that throughout the 
cvcle he empvlovs certain idioms of Indian 
music with all h‘- familiar skill and flair 
for vocal and atmospheric effectiveness. Of 
snecial beauty are ‘Naranoka’s Farewell to 
His Tribe’, for baritone and bass solos, with 
mixed chorus, ‘Moon Glow’, for sopranos, 
baritones and girls’ voices and ‘Naranoka’s 
Plea for Peace’, for mixed chorus, with 
bass and baritone solos. 

The other numbers are, ‘The Red Man’, 
for mixed chorus; ‘Oh Lord, protect the 
hearth and home’, a prayer song of the 
Puritans ; ‘On the Warpath’, a wild chant 
and war dance for four-part male chorus; 
the girls’ chorus, ‘In the Spirit World 
Afar’, and ‘Naranoka, Friend of Peace’, 
for full mixed chorus. 


A NEW CHORAL COLLECTION 
THAT COVERS MANY STYLES 

HORAL groups will find the Belwin 

Chorus Album for Mixed Voices pub- 
lished by Belwin, Inc. (Boosey, Hawkes, 
Belwin, selling agents) an uncommonly use- 
ful collection of compositions representing 
a wide range of moods, the scope of which 
is indicated immediately by the first two 
songs in the book, ‘Now we sing Thy praise’ 
by the Russian Tschesnokoff and the Negro 
spiritual ‘Ezekiel saw de wheel’, both as 
arranged by Noble Cain. Mr. Cain is fur- 
ther renresented by an original setting ot 
the Robert Louis Stevenson words, ‘Bed in 
Summer’ (‘In Winter I get up at night’) 
and arrangements of Rachmaninoff’s ‘O 
Lord, we praise Thee’ and the spirituals, 
‘Spirit ob de Lord done fell’ and ‘Can’t stay 
away’. 

There are two Afrikaan Bushveld songs 
by Josef Marais and Albert Diggenhof, 
‘Here ain I’ and “The Corn Song’, in choral 
versions by Wayne Howorth, whose ar- 
rangements of Louis Breau’s Southern 
croon, ‘Lullaby-a-Loo’, and Maurice Baron’s 
“Memories of Mother and Home’ are also 
included, while Arvid Samuelson’s arrange- 
ments of M. Winkler’s ‘Shorty, the Roly- 
Poly Cop’ and Louis Breau’s ‘The Island 
of Koo-Koo’ complete a round dozen. 


BALLAD BY CHARLES IVES 
IN HIS CHARACTERISTIC STYLE 
UST how Charles Ives would handle a 
cowboy song might have caused some- 
what irresponsible speculation up to now 
on the part of those familiar with his work 
if they could have found it possible to 
associate with him the lyrical utterances of 
the Western plains. But what would have 
seemed impossible some years ago is now 
proven to have been merely unpredictable, 
for the Arrow Music Press has just 





brought out a setting by Mr. Ives of ‘Cha 
lie Rutlage’, from the ‘Cowboy Songs and 
Other Frontier Ballads’ collected by J: 
A. Lomax. 

The music this American composer has 
here provided is characteristically individu 
alistic. One is accustomed to hearing early 
American hymn tunes incorporated in his 
work, but one would seek in vain for any 
reference to any cowboy song in this set- 
ting. There is something akin to the tra- 
ditional Western narrative song style in 
the shape of the melody in the opening 
measures, and that is all. Early on the 
second page the singing voice gives way to 
the reciting voice, which persists through 
most of the rest of the song against a 
pictorially descriptive piano part as the 
story is worked up to its climax of dra- 
matic action. As a matter of fact, ‘Charlie 
Rutlage’ could be categorized as primarily 
a brilliantly descriptive piano piece with 
obbligato for a singing-and-speaking voice. 

At the end the simply and conventionally 
harmonized closing measures suggestive of 
a strain of a hymn tune fall upon the ears 
as a healing benediction after the raucous 
effects of the tone clusters in the piano part 
at the climax. The setting may seem too 
“arty” for the musical delineation of the 
tale of a cow-puncher and how he died but 
it bears all the earmarks of the sincerity 
and spontaneity of an American composer 
who walks alone as well as of his individual 
craftsmanship. 


A GODOWSKY TRANSCRIPTION 
FOR LEFT HAND PUBLISHED 

N his Symphonic Metamorphoses of the 

‘Schatz-Walzer’ Themes from ‘The 
Gypsy Baron’ by Johann Strauss, for the 
left hand alone, the late Leopold Godowsky 
wrote a companion piece for one hand to 
his elaborately contrapuntal and technically 
complicated ‘Fledermaus’ transcription for 
both hands. Now, as edited by David Sa- 
perton, it is published by Carl Fischer. 

This masterpiece of compositional crafts- 
manship is probably the most formidable 
hurdle for left hand alone that has yet been 
presented to pianists, but those who pos- 
sess the patience and persistence to work 
it out and master it can scarcely fail to 
reap the reward of their virtue, in having 
acquired a new left hand virtuosity as well 
as an addition to their playing repertoire 
of a worthy and brilliant transcription of 
most engaging Strauss music. As _ for 
length, it covers nineteen pages. 


MOZART’S ‘NIGHT MUSIC’ 
ARRANGED FOR PIANO SOLO 
B* way of inaugurating a Classic Mas- 
ter Series of standard orchestral works 
arranged for piano solo the Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation has issued a 
piano version of Mozart’s ‘Night Music’ 
(the ‘Kleine Nachtmusik’), as made by 
Felix Guenther in a knowing manner that 
makes the four different movements sound 
like pieces specifically written for the piano 
and not like orchestral pieces carried over 
into a foreign medium. 

Then to their Kaleidoscope Edition ot 
piano solo material the publishers have 
added two colorful Spanish pieces from P. 
Lacome’s ‘La Feria’, one being ‘Los Toros, 
a characteristically effective habanera, and 
the other, a rhythmically and melodically 
sprightly serenade, ‘La Reja’. The recent 
additions include also Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
‘Capriccio espagnol’, as well as the ‘Prince 
Igor’ Dances by Borodine, with English 
lyrics for the chorus by Olga Paul. 

New vocal publications from the same 
firm include an arrangement by George 
Delauney of the beautiful arietta, ‘Alma 
mia’, from Handel’s ‘Floridante’, a most 
useful song for a singer to use for oiling 
up his voice at the beginning of a recital. 
It is published in a range for medium voice. 

The Album of Stephen Foster Melodies 
for Young Folks arranged as piano solos 
by Alexander Maloof and just published by 
Marks could be used vocally just as well, 
as the words are given in every case and 
the piano arrangements are eminently simple 
and straightforward in style. This is 4 
collection of twenty-six favority songs. 
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New Biography of 
Emma Thursby 
(Continued from page 13) 


throw away!” But still, no reaction from 
Miss Thursby. She had no rival on the 
concert stage, says her biographer; on the 
operatic stage she would have had many. 
Did this weigh in the balance? 

To a newspaper reporter, on her return 
to America on Nov. 21, 1879, she said: 
“My ambition is satisfied when I can look 
in the face of a sympathetic audience and 
whether singing the classical music of an 
oratorio or a simple ballad realize that I 
have fulfilled the original plan and purpose 
of my life. The truth is and I will frankly 
confess it, I do not feel equal to the task 
of representing a character, the instincts 
of which I do not feel. I am not an 


actress.” Herein lay her declaration of 
faith. Engagements poured in upon her. 
Mme. Rudersdorf heard her and spoke 


acidly if kindly of some bad tricks she had 
acquired and which had to be rectified at 
once. 


Toured at Home and Abroad 


She toured America, North, South, East, 
West, but the end of the following July 
found her again in Europe visiting Ger- 
many, Holland, Austria, Spain and the 
Scandinavian countries, always triumph- 
antly. At a private-musical in Paris where 
again all the artistic world was gathered 
and De Pachmann was her fellow artist, 
the auestion on every lip, was: “Why does 
not Mile. Thursby sing in opera?” Ad- 
mirers wrote to her sister; “I do wish 
you would persuade Emma to sing in 
opera,” but Emma would not, even though, 
wonder of wonders, the greatest operatic 
artists in France begged her to do so. “La 
Reine Immaculée du Chant” as Gounod 
had called her, did not care to run the 
risk. She remained “La Belle Puritanne.” 
At one of her concerts her fellow artist 
was “Master Godowskv,” who was then 
fourteen vears old. 

The death of her mother and not so very 
long after, that of her sister, made her 
abandon her career for some months, but 
she resumed it in Bordeaux, Dec. 11, 1886. 
After 1891, she sang less frequently, some 
years not at all. Her final appearance 
was made at Eliot, Me., at a benefit con- 
cert, Aug. 24, 1908. 

But Emma Thursby was still a power 
in the musical world. She taught and her 
Sunday musicales in New York were fre- 
quented by all the greatest singers in the 
world and by some less great. On July 4, 
1931, she died. Her career was one of 
memorable brilliance. It is. not recalled 
that she ever had an unfavorable criticism. 
That she chose to refrain from appearing 
in opera was her own affair. She proved 
indubitably that opera is not an absolute 
necessity for a successful career if one 
knows how to sing. 

Joun ALAN HAUGHTON 





CHICAGO CENTRAL YMCA 
ADDS MALKO TO FACULTY 





Director of Fine Art Orchestra to Hold 
Classes in Problems of Orchestral 
Conducting 


Cuicaco, March 3.— Nicolai Malko, 
Russian-born conductor, has joined the 
faculty of the Central YMCA College of 
Music, according to Dr. James Sparling, 
President of the college. 

The class in orchestral conducting will 
begin on March 18 and continue until 
June 3. It will be completely practical 
and will deal with eurythmics, time beat- 
ing, technique of the baton, elements of 
conducting, mastership in conducting and 
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practice conducting for the class members. 

Mr. Malko studied under Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Glazunoff, Liadoff and Felix Mottl. 
In Russia he held two major conducting 
posts, first as conductor of the Imperial 
State Opera and ballet in St. Petersburg, 
then of the State Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Leningrad. This was followed by a tour 
of the great musical centers of Europe and 
South America. He has conducted orches- 
tras in Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Buenos 
Aires, London, Manchester, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Wursaw, Rome, Turin, Copen- 
hagen, Prague and Budapest. 

His engagement last Summer at the 
Ravinia Festival when he conducted the 
Chicago Symphony was an_ unqualified 
success. Since that time he has won 
further acclaim for his work with the Fine 
Art Orchestra. D. 





EASTMAN SCHOOL HAS 
TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY 





Event Celebrated with Special Broad- 
cast—Kiwanis Award Scholarship 
Presented 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 5.—March 1, 
was observed as the birthday by the East- 
man School of Music, celebrating its twen- 
tieth year by a coast to coast broadcast 
over the red network of NBC. The event 
took place in Kilbourn Hall, and faculty 
members and students took part on the 
program. Two visiting alumni from New 
York who participated were Irving Lan- 
dau, choral conductor for the NBC, and 
director of the Radio City Music Hall glee 
club, and Rosemarie Brancato, soprano. 
arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, duo- 
pianists, were also on the program. Dr. 
Hanson, celebrating more than seventeen 
years as director of the school, called at- 
tention to the number of alumni prominent- 
ly associated with classical music today, 
and pointed out that four metropolitan 
composition awards have been won by 
Eastman graduates in recent years. 

The school’s senior orchestra, with Paul 
White, associate conduct. r, on the podium, 
was heard in concert in the Eastman Thea- 
tre on Feb. 24. The program was dedi- 
cated to the Kiwanis Club, whose presi- 
dent, Mr. Hayes, was present on the stage 
in the intermission with Dr. Howard Han- 
son, director of the school to make the 
presentation of the Kiwanis award, an 
Eastman School scholarship, to the winner 
of the competition for it. The winner was 
Natale Agenello, fourteen, clarinet player. 
The program was opened with a Chorale 
from Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’ ar- 
ranged for ’cello choir by Dr. Hanson, and 
conducted by him in memory of Paul 
Kéfer, late head of the ’cello department 
of the school. It was played by eighteen 
’cellists from the school. 

The school presented Eileen Malone, 
harpist, Alexander Leventon, violinist, and 
Joseph Mariano, flutist, in a recital in the 
Tuesday Evening Series at Kilbourn Hall, 
on Feb. 25. Irene Gedney Grabb furnished 
the accompaniments for Mr. Leventon. 


M. E. W. 





Paderewski Jubilee Celebrated in 
Chicago 

Cuicaco, March 5.—The music depart- 
ment of Mundelein College participated in 
the celebration of the Golden Jubilee of 
Ignace Paderewski’s American debut by 
dedicating its Wednesday matinee Musicale 
on Feb. 19, to the Polish musician. Several 
of Paderewski’s compositions were included 
in the program. Those taking part were 
Dorothy Schreck, Louise Szkodzinski, 
Marianne Donahoe, Marion Jacobs, Shirley 
Hopper, Frances Piskozub, and Ruth 
Perry. B. 





Juilliard Pupils Give Concerto Concert 


Pupils of the Juilliard School of Music 
were heard in the second of a series of 
concerto concerts on the evening of Feb. 8, 
under the conductorship of Albert Stoessel. 
Nathan Gottschalk played Mozart’s Violin 
Concerto in A: Thomas Ingram, pianist, 
was heard in the Strauss ‘Burleske’, and 
Joseph Tekula, ’cellist, in the Schumann 
Concerto. Jack Chaikin closed the program 
with Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto. 
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NEWMAN’S WAGNER REVEALS NEW FACTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


volume is the source of the two themes in 
the third act of ‘Siegfried’ which are sung 
by Briinnhilde to the words: “Ewig war 
ich, ewig bin ich” and “O Siegfried, Herr- 
licher! Hort der Welt!” These themes 
appear in the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and com 
mentators have always assumed that they 
were taken from the opera. But as Mr. 
Newman demonstrates, “the whole musical 
texture of the pages commencing with 
‘Ewig war ich’ is somewhat alien to what 
has gone before: the expansive lyrical flow 
of this section is in marked contrast to 
the general style of the third act of ‘Sieg 
fried’ and of virtually the whole of the 
‘Gotterdammerung,’ where the texture re- 
sults from the incessant interweaving of 
short, pregnant motives.” He adds other 
reasons to show that this section of the 
score represents a procedure “quite un- 
Wagnerian.” The explanation is to be 
found in Cosima’s diary. In Starnberg, in 
the summer of 1864, when Wagner and 
Cosima realized that they must belong to 
each other, Wagner intended to write a 
string quartet for Cosima, and the two 
themes were created for that projected 
work. 

Of the other facets of this volume space 
forbids detailed mention here. Suffice it to 
say that it tells the story of the Paris 
‘Tannhauser’ fiasco with searching detail. 
It follows Wagner’s devious financial deal- 
ings with incredible patience and thorough- 
ness. It does justice to the composer in 
his relations to Minna, whose character is 
treated understandingly but with remorse 
less fidelity to historical facts. It tells us 
much about the politicians who surrounded 
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Ehlers Appears with California 
University Symphony 

San Francisco, March 5.—Alice Ehlers, 
harpsichordist, was soloist with the Cali- 
fornia University Symphony, Albert EI- 
kus, conductor, in the second concert of its 
eighteenth season, on Feb. 16. She played 
with the orchestra Bach’s F Minor Con- 
certo and Haydn’s D Major Concerto. A 
group of harpsichord solos included works 
of Handel, Scarlatti and Rameau. Mr. 
Elkus led his orchestra in the first and 
third movements of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Scheherazade’. A. F. 


Rose Added to Faculty at Oberlin 
CLEVELAND, O., March 5.—The announce- 


ment of the appointment of Leonard Rose 


to the faculty of the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music has recently been made. Mr. 
Rose is first ’cellist of the Cleveland Cr- 
chestra, and is also head of the ’cello de- 
partment of the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement. W. I 


American Composers and Artists 
Hold Concert 

The fourth concert for the benefit of 
the publication fund of the American Com- 
poser’s Press was given by American 
Composers and Artists in the studio of 
Charles Haubiel on the evening of Feb. 10. 
The program began with a group of violin 
solos and Karla Kantner, played by Miss 
Kantner with Elsa Fiedler at the piano. 
Following this, piano solos by Hier, Grif- 
fis, Tollefsen, Beach and Haubel were 





IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


J. S. BACH-CHRISTOPHER 


in every pianist’s library. 
successfully by the arranger.’ 





CHESTER’'S OF LONDON 
PIANO SOLO 


LE FLEMING. 
(Schafe kénnen sicher weiden)........... 


J. S. BACH-CHRISTOPHER LE FLEMING. “Sleepers Wake." (Wache auf, 
ruft uns die Stimme)........ eae ae ee 
Erie Blom, writing in the Birmingham Post on Christopher le Fleming’s arrangement of ‘‘Flocks may graze 


secure,’ says, ‘‘The most absolutely beautiful composition with which | am acquainted. The aria should be 
The lovely pastoral quality of the original accompaniment has been caught very 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 


11, Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, ENGLAND 





King Ludwig of Bavaria 


Wagner and Ludwig. It penetrates into 
the most intimate details of the lives of 
the people with whom it is concerned 
without ever losing focus. And it is a 
splendid picture, not only of Wagner and 
his circle, but of the whole political and 
social epoch. Mr. Newman’s biography 
takes rank with the studies of the late 
Lytton Strachey as a masterpiece both of 
characterization and of English literature. 
Rosert SABIN 
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played by Jacob Feuerring. A Piano Quin- 
tet by Mary Howe was then played by the 
Totenberg WOXR String Quartet with 
Blanche Winogron, pianist. A Sonata for 
clarinet and piano was played by Alexan- 
der Williams and Mr. Haubiel. The final 
number was a dramatic cantata by Mr 
Haubiel entitled ‘The Vision of Joan of 
Arc’, sung by Eunice Northrup, soprano, 
and Mary Frances Lehnerts. The choral 
ensemble was under the baton of Judson 
League. N. 


Paderewski Honored in Minneapolis 


The Minneapolis College of Music 
assembly hour program on Feb. 18, was 
given in honor of Paderewski’s Golden An- 
niversary in the United States. Louise 
Lupien Jenkins, member of the college 
faculty, was in charge of the program. 


Harmony Guild Meets 


The Harmony Guild of New York met 
at 20 Park Avenue, on Jan. 8. Jean Buchta 
discussed the structure of the Cesar Franck 
Symphony. 





Bartok Gives Lecture Recital at 
Monticello College 

Goprrey, ILL., March 5.—Béla Barték, 
Hungarian composer and pianist, gave a 
lecture recital at the Memorial Hall of 
Monticello College on Feb. 14. The event 
was sponsored by the music department, of 
which Corinne Frederick is the head. A 
large and enthusiastic throng was present. 


H. W. C 





“Flocks may graze secure." 
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GOLDEN GATE HEARS 
COPLAND PREMIERE 


First West Coast Performance 
of ‘Second Hurricane’ Is 
Given in San Francisco 


San Francisco, March 5.—Aaron 
Copland’s play-opera for young people 
‘The Second Hurricane’ had its west- 
ern premiere under Composers’ Forum 
auspices on Feb. 28, 
with repeat per- 
formances March 1, 
7 and 8.. It was 
given in the Thea- 
ters Arts Colony 
Little Theater by a 
cast selected from 
the San Francisco 
Conservatory of 
Music and three 
local high schools, 
Lowell, George 
Washington, and 
Commerce. 

Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt got amaz- 
ingly effective results from the Con- 
servatory orchestra and both the junior 
and the senior choruses. It was a wei! 
staged performance, with Arthur Gled- 
itzsch and Walter Brash sharing honors. 

Acting honors were quite evenly dis- 
tributed except that little Nemesio 
Paredes, a Filipino youngster who is 
already a “veteran” of opera and ballet 
on the San Francisco War Memorial 
Opera House stage, just about stole the 
show as the little darky boy was bobbed 
up from nowhere to beg food of the 
marooned rescue party. 

Jan Kiepura substituted for Lina 
Pagliughi on the Opera Association’s 
concert series, giving a Sunday ma- 
tinee in the Curran Theater which was 
as much of a show as it was a concert. 

Wolfgang Rebner was his accom- 








Aaron Copland 
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panist, one who was blest with a sense 
of humor as well as skill. 

Tanya Ury, an accomplished pianist, 
gave a performance in the Community 
Playhouse under Alice Seckels’ manage- 
ment. She was especially successful in 
her Scriabin and Prokofieff offerings. 
Rose Agnes Hersch, contralto, was an- 
other recent recitalist. 

Marjory M. FISHER 


MORNING MUSICALES 
END IN WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Townsend’s Series Con- 
cludes with Melchior and Leh- 
mann—May Not Be Resumed 
Wasuincton, D. C., March 5.—Be- 

ginning next season, Washington may 

be deprived of one of the most colorful 
parts of its social and musical season: 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s Morning 

Musicales. 

At a brilliant concert on Feb. 10, 
closing her current series Mrs. Town- 
send said she would be unable to con- 
tinue her concerts next year. “How- 
ever, she does not wish to say ‘goodby’ 
definitely but possibly only ‘au revoir’ 
until some time in the future,” an an- 
nouncement inserted in the program 
added. 

The joint appearance of Lotte Leh- 
mann and Lauritz Melchior, who sang 
before an audience crowding the May- 
flower Hotel ballroom, brought Mrs. 
Townsend’s concert career to a worthy 
climax. Every box in the large room 
had its share of social and official cele- 
brities. 

Entertaining in honor of the artists of 
the day, Mrs. Townsend gathered sev- 
eral diplomats and residential notables 
for a luncheon afterward in the Presi- 
dential dining room. Her guests in- 
cluded the Minister of Sweden and 
Mme. Bostrom; Mme. Munte de Mor- 
genstierne, wife of the Norwegian 
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Minister ; the Minister of Denmark and 
Mme. de Kauffmann; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Prochnik, Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Atherton, U. Grant Smith, Mrs. Arthur 
Vandenberg, Mrs. Mahlon Pitney, Mrs. 
Thomas Phillips, Jr., of Pittsburgh; and 
Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander, of New 
York. 

Mrs. Townsend launched her Morn- 
ing Musicales in 1924. Each season 
since she presented a dozen artists, 
some of them concert favorites, but 
equally as many deserving newcomers. 

Flagstad Gives Recital 

Kirsten Flagstad with Edwin Mc- 
Arthur as accompanist gave a Lieder 
recital in Constitution Hall Feb. 12. 
Her enthalled audience heard superb 
rendition of songs by Brahms, Grieg, 
Hugo Wolf, Walter Kramer, Richard 
Hagerman, Charles Griffes, Harl Mc- 
Donald and Mr. McArthur. 

The Beaux Arts Trio of New York 
was presented on Feb. 17 in the Ward- 
man Park Theater by the Washington 
Concert Association. The ensemble is 
made up of Marya Sebrianski, violin; 
Edith Schiller, piano; and Virginia 
Peterson, ’cello. Martin A. Dowd, a 
Washington pianist, appeared as assist- 
ing artist in a group of solos. 

The Washington Dance Association, 
directed by Evelyn Davis gave another 
in the series of Winter programs on 
Feb. 9 in the Dance Playhouse. The 
program of original dances included 
novel offerings, ‘Solitude’ to music by 
Francis O’Brien and ‘Farewell to Arms’ 
to music byj Poulenc. 

Todd Duncan, one-time principal in 
‘Porgy and Bess’, concluded the Howard 
University Concert series on March 3 
with a program of songs in the Uni- 
versity chapel. His recital began with 
a Handel aria and proceded to a con- 
cluding group of contemporary Amer- 
ican songs. Jay Watz 


MILSTEIN CLOSES 
ANN ARBOR SEASON 


Complete May Festival Plans 
Announced—Minneapolis 
Symphony Heard 

Ann Arpor, March 5.—The sixty- 
second annual Choral Union Series 
came to an end on March 4 in Hill 
Auditorium with the violin recital of 
Nathan Milstein. Especially popular 
was the Beethoven ‘Spring‘ Sonata, in 
which Mr. Milstein shared the honors 
with his fine accompanist, Artur Bal- 
sam. Works of Stamitz, Bach, Tchai- 
kovsky, Josef Suk and Vieuxtemps 
completed the printed program. 

Charles A. Sink, president of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society, has announced 
complete plans for the forty-eighth an- 
nual May Festival, scheduled for May 
7, 8,9 and 10. Among the works to be 
played, which are new to Ann Arbor, 
are Randall Thompson’s ‘Alleluia,’ 
Hindemith’s ‘Mathis der Maler’ and 
Harl McDonald’s ‘San Juan Capis- 
trano.’ A galaxy of Metropolitan stars, 
already listed in the special issue of 
MusicaAt AMERICA, will be heard in 
the Brahms ‘Requiem,’ D’Indy’s ‘St. 
Mary Magdalen’ and episodes from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin.’ 

The penultimate concert of the Win- 
ter series was given by the Budapest 








String Quartet, the program comp: 
ing works of Brahms, Wolf, Schubert 
and Beethoven. Vladimir Horowitz 
was haled upon his return. Particula: 
pleasing were six Jelobinsky Etudes a 
Mr. Horowitz’s own Variations on 
Theme from ‘Carmen.’ Dimitri Mit: 
poulos also scored a great success r 
cently with his Minneapolis Symphony, 
playing his own arrangement of Bach's 
Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor, Sam 
uel Barber’s Adagio for String 
Smetana’s ‘The Moldau,’ Beethoven’s 
‘Prometheus’ and Schumann’s Sym- 


phony No. 2. H. M. C. 


INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
COOLIDGE QUARTET 


Muriel Kerr Plays with En- 
semble in Franck Quintet— 
Tribute to Paderewski 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 5.—The 
third concert of the Martens Concerts, 
Inc., on Feb. Feb. 7, at English’s pre- 
sented the Coolidge Quartet, William 
Kroll and Jack Pepper, violins, Nicolas 
Moldavan, viola and Victor Gottlieb, 
‘cello and Muriel Kerr, pianist, in a 
program of rare excellence. 








Miss Kerr was welcomed by many 
admirers who heard her on a previous 
visit here, but the Coolidge Quartet 
made an initial appearance and their 
distinguished musicianship made an im- 
mediate appeal to the audience. The 
program presented the Haydn string 
quartet in G, Op. 76, No. 1, Franck’s 
Quintet for piano and string quartet 
and a group of piano works including 
Searlatti’s Sonata in E; Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in B Flat; Ravel’s ‘Ondine’ and 
‘Alborada del Gracioso’; Bach-Busoni’s 
Chorale Prelude, ‘In Thee Is Joy’; and, 
in honor of Paderewski Miss Kerr 
played his ‘Nocturne’. In her playing 
Miss Kerr imparted to her listeners im- 
mediately her virtuosity exemplifying 
her art of solo and ensemble playing. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





Franco Work to Have Premiere 


The National Orchestral Association 
at Carnegie Hall on March 17 will give 
the premiere of a new work by Johan 
Franco, young Holland-American com- 
poser. The new work, ‘Symphony Con- 
certante,’ for orchestra and piano, was 
written in the Summer of 1940, and is 
dedicated to William Masselos, who will 
be the piano soloist in the premiere. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
As has been noted before, it is difficult 
to distinguish Rachmaninoff, the composer 
of music for the piano, from Rachman- 
inoff, the pianist. The sweep of his 
melodies, the strength and variety of his 
means and the mastery of technical prob- 
lems are equally evident in both. On this 
occasion the pianist dominated the orches- 
tra with an easy power in spite of the 
fortes induced by Mr. Barbirolli. 

The Rhapsody is a masterpiece of varia- 
tion writing, building through many moods 
to the terrible ‘Dies Irae’ which has be- 
come almost a signature with the composer. 
The sure, deft vigor of Mr. Rachman- 
inoff’s fingers and the striking orchestral 
effects he achieved with the pedals were 
amazing. But it was not for pianistic vir- 
tuosity alone that the audience stormed 
applause. For deeper and richer emotions 
were aroused by his performance. It was 
not an interpretation, for nothing was lost 
in his rendition. The work itself was re- 
vealed as only the composer could reveal 
it. And it was the stunning beauty of the 
work that moved the audience to enthu- 
siasm. 

The Second Symphony was played with 
due awareness of its more sunny atmos- 
phere. Mr. Barbirolli directed a good 
reading of it, but this earlier work seemed 
a trifle repetitious and anticlimactic after 
the Rhapsody. Rachmaninoff is at his best 
in darker mood. 

Sibelius’s incidental music to ‘Pelléas et 
Melisande’ was an interesting, if relatively 
unimportant addition to this program. The 
eight excerpts of the Suite are typical of 
Sibelius, but seldom of the overwhelming 
Sibelius of the symphonies or the Concerto. 
The concluding excerpt, ‘The Death of 
Mélisande’ is a fine piece of writing as are 
the lovely ‘Mélisande’ and ‘Mélisande at 
the Spinning Wheel’, but it all remains 
‘Incidental Music’. 

City Symphony Enlists Major Warner 

Major John A. Warner, Superintendent 
of the New York State Police, proved him- 
self an able pianist when he appeared as 
soloist with the New York City Symphony 
under Frieder Weissmann in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 16. Major 
Warner played the first Piano Concerto by 
Rachmaninoff with the WPA Music Proj- 
ect orchestra, and he played it very well 
indeed. Only those equipped with fore- 
knowledge would have detected anything of 
the amateur in his performance, and that 
only in the slightly reduced scale of dy- 
namics and occasional hurry. in arpeggio 
passages. The Pianist’s tone was superior 
to that of many “professionals.” And in 
matters of conception and interpretation he 
was at all times a sensitive musician. 

The program also presented Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Russian Easter’ Overture; 
‘Imagery’, an orchestral suite by Horace 
Johnson, director of the city WPA Music 
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Project; and Strauss’s ‘Death and Trans- 
figuration’. Dr. Weissmann conducted 
workmanlike performances of each com- 
position, and in the concluding Tone Poem 
outdid himself in exploring the more subtle 
musical values. 


Toscanini Offers All-Wagner Concert 


The NBC Symphony with Toscanini con- 
ducting, gave a public concert in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 22, for the 
benefit of the Lenox Hill Neighborhood 
Association. Helen Traubel, soprano, and 
Lauritz Melchior, tenor, both of the Metro- 
politan Opera, were the soloists. The pro- 
gram was confined to works by Wagner. 

The evening began with the Prelude to 
‘Lohengrin’, following which Miss Traubel 
sang ‘Dich, teure Halle’ from “Tannhauser’. 
Miss Traubel and Mr. Melchior joined in 
the latter part of the closing duet of Act 1 
of ‘Die Walkiire’. Then came the Prelude 
to ‘Tristan’ with Wagner’s concert ending. 
The remainder of the program consisted of 
excerpts from G6tterdammerung’: the 
prologue from the Daybreak to the close of 
the duet of Siegfried and Briinnhilde, Sieg- 
fried’s Death and Funeral Music, and the 
Immolation scene, beginning with ‘Starke 
Scheite’. N. 


Unusual Works Given by NBC 
Symphony 

Two unusual works were given by Tos- 
canini at the NBC concert on the evening 
of Feb. 15. These were Haydn’s ‘Toy 
Symphony’ which he played for his small 
granddaughter who heard it in Chicago 
over the air, and Schubert’s ‘Joachim’ 
Symphony. While the Haydn was no 
novelty to a large part of the audience, 
Toscanini’s conducting made it so. The 
seven toys utilized in the performance were 
all played by members of the orchestra 
with complete seriousness. The Schubert 
work, an arrangement by Joachim of the 
four-hand piano sonata in C Major, is 
not a particularly rewarding work in its 
orchestral form. Other pieces heard were 
Mozart’s Symphonic Concertante for violin 
and viola played by Micha Mischakoff and 
Carlton Cooley. There were also Johann 
Strauss’s ‘Voices of Spring’ and his 
‘Tritsch-Tratsch’ Polka. N 


Piastro Plays Miaskovsky Concerto 
with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor, Assisting artist : 
Mishel Piastro, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 1, evening: 

‘Overture to a Comedy’....David Van Vactor 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. Miaskovsky 

Symphony in D, No. 2, Op. 73....Brahms 

The ‘Overture to a Comedy’ by David 
Van Vactor, young Indiana composer who 
is now a flutist in the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and a member of the music fac- 
ulty of the Northwestern University, was 
listed as receiving its first performance in 
New York on this occasion. It proved to 
be pleasant enough, essentially light music 
in the operetta vein, not very distinctive 
and rather sketchily orchestrated. It served 
satisfactorily, however, as a mild appetizer 
before the more substantial fare was 
reached. 


The Miaskovsky violin concerto, while 
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not entirely new to the local public, re- 
ceived its first New York performance with 
its orchestral complement at any rate at 
this concert. Its melodic material is of a 
pleasing character if at times of an almost 
naive simplicity, while the treatment of it 
is carried to lengths that seem unduly 
elaborate. It, consequently, suffers some- 
what from being over-long. At the same 
time, the orchestration is colorful and the 
work as a whole is easy to listen to. Mr. 





Anis Fuleihan, Whose 
‘Fiesta’ Had Its New 
York Premiere 


David Van Vactor, 
Whose Overture to a 
Comedy Was Played 


Piastro rose with vital responsiveness to 
the opportunities afforded by the solo part, 
despatching its technical difficulties with 
obvious ease and conveying its musical sig- 
nificance with impressive eloquence. He 
received much warm applause. 

Mr. Barbirolli, on his part, evoked an 
enthusiastic tribute of applause for his well- 
proportioned reading of the second Brahms 
symphony. "We 


Bonelli Sings with City Symphony 

New York City Symphony, Frieder 
Weissmann, conductor. Soloist, Richard 
Bonelli, baritone. Carnegie Hall, March 
2, evening: 


‘Fiesta’ (First time in New York)..Fuleihan 
A DOO nck an bind bchinbewedbénVeabe ons Debussy 
‘Phydilé’; ‘Chanson Triste’; ‘Danse 

DS apie Segceeg RAR re Dupare 


Richard Bonelli 

Symphony No. 5, in E Minor....Tchaikovsky 

Mr. Fuleihan’s work proved an interest- 
ing one, melodically original and cleverly 
orchestrated. It was well received. The 
symphony, always popular, was especially 
well received and the atmospheric Debussy 
work, well given. Mr. Bonelli’s beautiful 
voice and his superior art were much ap- 
preciated. It takes considerable interpre- 
tative ability to sing a song group at a 
symphony concert. Be it said that Mr. 
Bonelli was in all respects equal to what 
he undertook and he received an ovation 
for his performance. H. 


Eudice Shapiro Plays with National 
Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Eudice Sha- 
piro, violinist. Carnegie Hall, March 1, 
afternoon : 

Concerto for Violin in D.............. Brahms 

Eudice Shapiro 
Symphony No. 4, in E Minor........ Brahms 


This was the fourth of the association’s 
Gabrilowitsch Memorial Series. As such, 
it deserved a more numerous audience. 
Miss Shapiro gave a sincere rendition of 
the mighty Brahms work but it was occa- 
sionally too much for her and when she 
attempted to achieve a sufficiently large 
tone, the quality suffered. Also, her 
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George Srl, Who Began a Series of Guest 
Appearances as Conductor of the NBC Sym- 
phony 


double-stoppings were not invariably true 
to pitch. Her playing, however, found 
favor with the audience. 

Mr. Barzin’s conducting of the sym- 
phony was not especially enlightening and 
was occasionally rather heavy. Tech- 
nically, the orchestra played well. 


George Szell Makes New York Debut 
with NBC Symphony 


NBC Symphony, George Szell conductor. 
Studio 8-H, Radio City, March 1, evening. 

Symphony No. 4.....00sseeeeee 

Symphony No. 97, 

Till Eulenspiegel’ 

Mr. Szell, one of the best known of the 
handful of prominent European conductors 
hitherto unknown to the New York public, 
though he had conducted in St. Louis and 
at the Hollywood Bowl, established him- 
self at once as a brilliant technician at this 
debut. There were questions of extreme con- 
trasts of tempi in the Schumann Symphony, 
the performance of which was scarcely the 
most poetic New York has heard, but the 
unity, precision and snan of the playing 
compelled admiration. The Haydn work, 
one of the most attractive of the Salomon 
series, was something of a model in neat- 
ness, clarity and balance. But the personal 
triumph of the evening was a virtuoso pro- 
jection of the Strauss tone poem, alive and 
pulsating in its every detail. 
Philharmonic-Symphony’s Elementary 

Series 

The third concert of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s Elementary series for Young 
People was given in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 17, with Rudolph Ganz 
as conductor and commentator. The con- 
cert exemplified percussion instruments 
and the soloist was Yoichi Hiraoka, xylo- 
phonist. Sam Borodkin also made demon- 
strations of other percussion instruments. 
Mr. Hiraoka played transcriptions of the 
Trepak from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ 
Suite and Enesco’s ‘Romanian Rhapsody’ 
made for him by Leo Rossotto. Other 
works given were the second movement of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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NEWARK WELCOMES 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


Koussevitzky Leads Symphony 
Under Griffith Auspices— 
Feuermann in Recital 


Newark, N. J., March 5.—On Feb. 
12 the Griffith Music Foundation pre- 
sented the Boston Symphony with 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting. There 
was scarcely a vacant seat in the 
Mosque Theatre. The orchestra and its 
conductor were at top form. A program 
of strongly contrasted works was of- 
fered, including Haydn’s G Major Sym- 
phony, No. 88, the ‘Leonore’ Overture, 
No. 3, of Beethoven, and Sibelius’s Sec- 
ond Symphony. The Sibelius work was 
imbued with a flowing lyric quality 
which must have endeared the work to 
many who were hearing it for the first 
time; Mr. Koussevitzky’s dramatic 
treatment of the finale resulted in a 
thunder of applause. 

Under the auspices of the Griffith 
Music Foundation, Emanuel Feuermann, 
‘cellist, appeared in recital at the 
Mosque Theatre on Feb. 19, drawing a 
capacity house. The program was of 
more than usual interest, including the 
Brahms Sonata in F, Op. 99, Schu- 
bert’s Sonata in A Minor, Stravinsky’s 
‘Italian’ Suite, and a group of short 
numbers. Throughout the evening Mr. 
Feuermann’s artistry was at its best 
and the audience was quick to voice its 
appreciation. Albert Hirsh was a sensi- 
tive accompanist. 

During the intermission announce- 
ment was made of the Griffith Major 
Series plans for next season. These 
concerts, all to be given Monday eve- 
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nings instead of Wednesdays as hereto- 
fore, will include the Ballet Russe, Nov. 
10; Fritz Kreisler, Dec. 15; the Schola 
Cantorum, Jan. 19; the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Feb. 9, and the New Friends 
of Music, March 23. Announcement 
also was made of two supplementary 
performances in the current series, the 
Ballet Russe March 22, and Marian 
Anderson Aprilll. PHILIP GorDON 


ARTISTS SPONSORED 
IN NEWARK RECITALS 


Griffith Foundation Presents 
Barer—Pons Sings Un- 
familiar Program 

Newark, N. J., March 5.—Piano play- 
ing of an unusually high order was 
heard at the Mosque recently when 
Simon Barer appeared under auspices 
of the Griffith Music Foundation. The 
soloist’s first group consisted of the 
Bach Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
and Two Sonatas by Scarlatti. Through- 
out the evening Mr. Barer played in a 
manner which seemed to invest every 
piece of music with the greatest possible 
vitality and genuine meaning. Other 
works on the program were the Schu- 
mann ‘Carnaval’; a Chopin group con- 
sisting of Ballade in F Minor, Im- 
promptu in A Flat, and Scherzo in C 
Sharp Minor; and three compositions 
by Liszt, ‘Sonetto di Petrarca’, ‘Gno- 
menreigen’, and Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 12. 

During the intermission announce- 
ment was made of the Griffith Founda- 
tion’s piano series for next season, The 
artists will include Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, Arthur Loesser, Beryl Rubinstein, 
Vladimir Horowitz, Egon Petri, and 
Poldi Mildner. A change in the Griffith 
Foundation’s plans will be to give these 
concerts Monday evenings instead of 
Wednesday evenings. 

On Jan. 29, Lily Pons appeared at the 
Mosque under Griffith auspices, giving 
a recital which revealed aspects of her 
art unfamiliar to those who knew her 
only as an operatic coloratura. Probably 
the most artistically performed part of 
her program was the group of Debussy 
songs. Her offerings were varied in 
style, including a group in English, sev- 
eral Eighteenth-Century songs, and the 
familiar ‘Caro nome’ aria from ‘Rigo- 
letto’, Frank La Forge accompanied en- 
tirely from memory and with great deli- 
cacy and restraint. A further contribu- 
tion to the program was Mr. La Forge’s 
transcription of Bishop’s ‘Echo Song’ 
and Poldini’s ‘Poupée Valsante’. The 
flute obbligato was played by Frank 
Versaci. 

Two concerts for children were given 
under the direction of Frank Black on 
Feb. 5, one for Newark pupils and an- 
other for children from the neighboring 
communities. About 7,000 attended. Mr. 
Black acted as commentator, introduc- 
ing the instruments of the orchestra 
and describing the works to be played. 

P.G. 











Leonard Stocker Reappears in Illinois 


Leonard Stocker, baritone, was to 
give a recital in Alton, Ill., on March 
13. On March 16, he will be heard 
at Blackburn College, Carlinville, and 
on March 12 he was to sing at Shurtleff 
College, Upper Alton, Ill. Recently, he 
appeared in the first American perform- 
ance of the modern English Opera ‘The 
Devil Take Her’ by Arthur Benjamin. 
The Illinois appearances are all re- 
engagements. 


MILWAUKEE HONORS 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Visiting Orchestra Under Dr. 
Stock Honored at Fiftieth 
Anniversary—Wisconsin 
Symphony Heard 


MILWAUKEE, March 5.—On Feb. 17 
a capacity audience turned out to see 
honor done to Dr. Frederick Stock, the 
Chicago Symphony and to Carl Eppert 
the composer. After Dr. Stock had con- 
ducted a splendid reading of the Suite 
in G Minor by Rameau and the Chaus- 
son Symphony in B Fiat, Mayor 
Zeidler in a few words spoke of the 
fifty years Milwaukee has heard the 
music of the Chicago Symphony. He 
then read the common council resolu- 
tion congratulating the orchestra upon 
attaining its fiftieth anniversary and 
presented it with a scroll. Edward L. 
Ryerson, Jr. of Chicago, president of 
the orchestra’s trustees, — the 
manuscript and expressed the hope that 
Milwaukeeans would long continue to 
hear the Chicagoans’ music. Then 
came the playing of Carl Eppert’s ‘Two 
Symphonic Impressions’, which recently 
won first prize in the orchestra’s 
Golden Jubilee contest for American 
composers. The concert ended with the 
playing of ‘Lés Préludes’ by Liszt. 





Innes Conducts 

On Feb. 9, the Wisconsin Symphony 
gave its third concert at the Auditorium, 
James Diego Innes conducting. Dr. 
Sigfrid Prager is the regular conductor 
and Mr. Innes assistant conductor, The 
program consisted mostly of Latin 
American folk music with Vicente 
Gomez, Spanish guitarist and Maria 
Yam Perez, young lyric soprano, as 
guest soloists. The Orchestra under 
Mr. Innes gave a very smooth and com- 


petent performance of ‘Il Guarany’ 
Overture by Gomez, ‘El Salon Mexico’, 
by Copland, ‘Serenade’, by Em, ‘La 


Comparsita’ by Rodrigues-Hermann’, 
‘La Paloma’ by Yradier and Rhumba by 
McDonald. 


Senor Gomez proved his guitar a 
marvel especially in the two unaccom- 
panied works: ‘Gran Jota’ by Tarrega 
and ‘La Farruca’ by Gomez. He also 
was heard with the orchestra in two 
compositions. Miss Perez appeared in a 
beautiful Spanish costume. Her well 
trained voice was heard in ‘La Golon- 
drina’ by Serrandall and ‘Clavelitos’ by 
Valverde. ANNA R. RoBINsoN 





MILWAUKEE WELCOMES 
CASADESUS IN RECITAL 





Pianist Appears for First Time for 
Society of Pianists—Lyric Male 
Chorus Sings 

MILWAUKEE, March 5.—The Society 
of Milwaukee Pianists presented Robert 
Casadesus in his first appearance here 
recently. He began his program with 
six sonatas of Scarlatti and followed 
with the Mozart Sonata in F Major, 
the ‘Carnaval’ by Schumann, and ‘Jeux 
d'eau,’ ‘Forlane,’ and Toccata by Ravel. 
There were many encores and the audi- 
ence was enthusiastic. 

Another popular program was pre- 
sented on Feb. 13 by the Lyric Male 
Choirs. The guest soloist of the eve- 
ning was Arthur H. Arneke, the chorus 
accompanist, who played works by 
Chopin, Liszt, Moszkowski, Staub, Rep- 
per and Debussy. Herman Smith con- 
ducted the chorus. After Martha Lip- 
ton’s recent recital, the Cadman Choral 


Club, assisted by the Harmony Club, 
presented her to the members of the 
Federated Clubs of the 4th and 5th Dis ~ 
tricts of Wisconsin at a tea at Gra 
Hall. A. R 


SZELL CONDUCTS 
DETROIT PLAYERS 


Grainger Soloist Under Kolar. 
Francescatti Plays Lalo’s 
‘Symphonie Espagnole’ 

Detroit, Mareh 1. — Percy Gra- 
inger was the guest artist at a re- 
cent Pop concert, with the orches- 
tra direeted by Mr. Kolar. The sec- 
ond half of the program was given 
over to Mr. Grainger, in which he 
played many of his own compositions. 
Lalo’s overture to ‘Le Roi d’Ys’, De- 
bussy’s ‘Nuages’ and ‘Fetes’, and Car- 
penter’s Concertino for Piano and 
Orchestra were played by the orchestra, 
with Mr. Grainger playing the piano. 

Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, received 
an ovation as the result of his magni- 
ficent performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Piano Concerto at the following con- 
cert. Georg Szell, Czecho-Slovakian 
conductor, was the guest director, and 
provided an accompaniment of rare 
understanding. But two other works, 
the Overture Fantasia ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ and the ‘Pathétique’ Symphony, 
made up the all-Tchaikowsky program. 

On Jan. 30, Szell again conducted, 
with Zino Francescatti as guest artist, 
playing the ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ of 
Lalo. Mr. Francescatti displayed a 
tone and phrasing which marked him as 
one of the finest violinists to appear 
here recently. Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony and Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carni 
val’ overture were the orchestral offer- 
ings. J. D. CALLAGHAN 


NEW TUREMAN WORK 
IS PLAYED IN DENVER 


Conductor Presents ‘Carnuntum’ 
at Second Concert of Civic 
Symphony Series 

Denver, March 5.—For the second 
concert in the Denver Civic Symphony 
Series, Horace Tureman, conductor, 
chose a program of much variety. As 
the opening work, the Symphony No. |! 
by Shostakovich was presented. The 
orchestra played the difficult score in a 
most commendable manner. 

Special interest was centered in the 
first hearing of a new composition by 
Dr. Tureman. The work, entitled ‘Car- 
nuntum’ and subheaded a ‘Meditation 
for Orchestra’, proved a_ scholarly 
achievement. Dr. Tureman based his 
work upon the reflections of Marcus 
Aurelius. The composition was color- 
fully orchestrated. Other selections in- 
cluded Suite for Strings in E by Foote 
and ‘A Negro Rhapsody’ by Rubin 
Goldmark. 

Oberfelder-Slack presented Vladimir 
Horowitz before a capacity audience at 
the Municipal "9 














Auditorium on Jan. 2 
Among the most popular works the 
pianist presented were: Sonata in © 
Minor by Beethoven, ‘Arabesque’ by 
Schumann, Chopin’s Sonata in B Fiat 
Minor, and the artist’s own variation on 
a theme from ‘Carmen’. 
Allied Arts presented Betty Finch i 
a benefit song recital at Central Chris- 
tian Church on Feb. 10. The young art- 
ist showed a voice of much promise. 
Joun C. KENDEL 
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SCENE IN THE GREEN 
ROOM 


Josephine Antoine (Left), 
Soprano, Who Was Solo- 
ist with the New York 
City Symphony, Con- 
ducted by Frieder Weiss- 
mann at a Concert 
Sponsored by Mayor La 
Guardia and the New 
York City WPA Music 
Project in Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 23 with Horace 
Johnson (Center), Direc- 
tor of the Project, and 
Mr. Weissmann, in the 
Famous Green Room of 
Carnegie Hall 


(Continued from page 35) 


Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ Symphony, a _ Bach 
Chorale, ‘The Beautiful Blue Danube’, and 
two short pieces by Anthony Holborne. 
The audience sang ‘Auld Lang Syne’. Mr. 
Ganz used slides and notes of the late 
Ernest Schelling, his predecessor as con- 
ductor of these concerts. N. 


Antoine Sings with City Symphony 


New York City Symphony, Dr. Frieder 
Weissmann, conductor. Soloist, Josephine 
Antoine, soprano. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 23, 


evening : 
Overture to ‘Die Entftthrung aus 
DEL . ..<pnasbhecqieedscuse docs ers Mozart 
Aria of Constanza’ from ‘Die 
EG 006 iisaswceneh unsere voce eMOReee 


Miss Antoine 
Scherzo from ‘A Midsummer Night’s 


 Kcanarsceansinegaebiseiess Mendelssohn 
‘Grossmachtiges Ko6nigin’ from ‘Ariadne 
I i tne Rad nite canebnedes entigse¢ Strauss 


Miss Antoine 
Symphony No. 3, in E Fiat, 
ET WE de caaneehais sss ceusecsas Beethoven 


The playing of the orchestra was better 
in the Mozart Overture and the Mendels- 
sohn Scherzo than in the Beethoven. Mr. 
Weissmann accompanied both the arias 
deftly. 

Miss Antoine was more at home in 
Zerbinetta’s aria, which she sang with 
excellent taste and fluency. Mozart’s aria, 
so often sung by sopranos with light 
voices, needs a dramatic soprano with 
fluent colorature for its best proclamation. 
Miss Antoine projected the work in cleanly 
fashion and with excellent tone, which she 
did not attempt to press beyond its na- 
tural calibre. N. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Young People’s 
Concert Given 


Philharmonic-Symphony, Young People’s 
Concerts. Rudolph Ganz, conductor. Solo- 
ists, Ellen Berg, and Mabel Miller Downes, 
sopranos; Harrison Slocum, tenor; Ed- 
ward Roberts, baritone. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 15, morning: 

Overture to “Hansel und Gretel” 

Humperdinck 

Preludes to First and Third Acts of 


ee Fa's sues CAvessstestanveese ss Wagner 
Ah. lo So’ from ‘The Magic Flute’....Mozart 


$ Ellen Berg 
Mad Scene’ from 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’............. Donizetti 
s ‘ Ellen Berg 
Cracovienne Fantastique’.......... Paderewski 


- (Testimonial to Paderewski) 
So nne in Quest’ Ora’ from 
1a Forza del Destino................ Verdi 
Harrison Slocum and Edward Roberts 
ntermezzo from 
Cavalleria Rusticana’.............. Mascagni 
Everybody Sing (Led by Choir from the 
Collegiate School) ‘Soldiers’ Chorus’ from 
PAU ehetaeeiadss-vubcrenkectot'sunecves Gounod 
Trio from Final Act of ‘Faust’........ Gounod 
Mabel Miller Downes, Harrison Slocum 
and Edward Roberts 





in 


New York 





Mr. 
Ganz gave his customary talk, this time on 
opera and its development, with lantern 


Following the opening numbers, 


slide accompaniment. The talk and the 
slides, after the manner of the latter, were 
not invariably synchronized and _ there 
might be some doubt as to whether words 
like “innovators” and expressions such as 
“polyphonic melos” would connote much 
to the infant mind, but the young audience 
was attentive. Little Miss Berg sang 
well in an immature but unforced voice 
which, if carefully guarded and above all, 
protected from public appearances, may be 
a really fine soprano. Already there is an 
ominous scrape in some of the medium 
tones, but the high ones were flutelike and 
charming. The other singers were ali 
excellent. H. 


Piastro Repeats Miaskovsky Concerto 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, | conductor. Soloist, 
Mishel Piastro, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 2, afternoon: 


Overture to a Comedy............. Van Vactor 
Violin Concerto....................-Miaskovsky 
Mishel Piastro 
- Se CERO on ccpneadaneekboveesesaded Ravel 


"UE WEE vd cucedcadvubésdewdcnkoomes estas 


The first part of the program, being a 
repetition of the concert of the previous 
evening, requires no further comment. The 
first of the Ravel compositions was the 
better, but then, it is better music. Mr. 
Barbirolli handled the waltz deftly and 
was rewarded with much applause for its 
performance. D. 


mannan 


Concerts in New York 


(Continued from page 20) 


Gilbert and Eugene Le Pique at two pianos 
and Mr. Gilbert at the organ, while inci- 
dental solos were sung by club members, 
Howard T. Applegate, Harvey Enders, 
Frank Croxton and Carl Mathieu. 

The program of special interest opened 
with ‘Music of the Sea’ by Charles B. 
Hawley, ‘The Collier Lassie’ by Edward 
MacDowell and a ‘War Song’ also by Mac- 
Dowell but published under his pseudo- 
nym Edgar Thorn, and closed with ‘On the 
Road to Mandalay’ by Oley Speaks, ‘My 
Luve’ by Allan Robinson and ‘The Singers’ 
by Mr. Sodero. In between came Frank 
Damrosch’s ‘Hunting-Song of the Seeonee 
Pack’, Clarence Dickinson’s ‘Music, When 
Soft Voices Die’, Louis Koemmenich’s ‘My 
Comrade’, Kenneth M. Murchison’s ‘Cap- 
tain Kidd’, Vance Campbell’s ‘Nine and 
Ninety Monkeys’, Ralph L. Baldwin’s “The 
Chain of Jungle Life’, Francis More’s “The 
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Devil Take Her’ and ‘Daniel’ by Harvey 
Enders. 

A large audience manifestly found the 
program stimulating and enjoyed the club’s 
vital singing under Mr. Sodero’s baton. 


C, 


Victor Roché, Tenor 


Mr. Roché is the possessor of a fine 
natural tenor voice which he set forth in 
a recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 28, the most inclement occasion 
so far, this season. The singer is also 
the happy possessor of another and rare 
natural attribute, a clear enunciation. That 
he makes the most of his material cannot 
be said. His production was explosive 
and “white” and he frequently spoiled his 
diction by adding vanish syllables after 
nasal consonants. Well-schooled, he might 
be a capable and valuable artist as he has 
naturally good equipment. Robert E, Gar- 
row was the accompanist. He did signal 
service. The program included arias from 
Handel’s ‘Atalanta’; ‘Semele’ and ‘Jephtha’ 
and excerpts from ‘Manon’, ‘In a Persian 
Garden’ and ‘Carmen’ as well as songs in 
English, 


New Friends Perform Bach’s ‘Passion 
According to St. John’ 


Appropriately beginning Lent, Fritz 
Stiedry conducted the Orchestra of the 
New Friends of Music, seventy members 
from the Schola Cantorum and seven as- 
sisting soloists in a performance, uncut, of 
3ach’s ‘Passion According to St, John’, in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 26. 
Mr. Stiedry, in an effort to restore to the 
performance some of the character it had 
in Bach’s own time, made several instru- 
mental changes. The orchestra included 
forty members, and a bass balalaika was 
used in place of the bass lute for one of 
the solos, and proved appropriate. The 
continuo was played on a small organ. 

Of the soloists, Mr. Hain as the Evange- 
list was outstanding for beauty of tone 
and sympathetic projection of the mean- 
ing of the text. Throughout the evening, 
his singing was a constantly rewarding 
facet of a performance that was, for the 
most part, uninspired. It was not the 
soloists who were responsible for the 
tedium, for they were uniformly praise- 
worthy in their parts; Miss Glaz sang the 
contralto air, ‘It is finished’ with beauty of 
tone and nobility of expression; Mr. Wat- 
son was excellent as Pilate, Mr. Harrell 
sang the music allotted to Jesus sym- 
pathetically, and Miss Henders, when she 
was not too much hurried by Mr. Stiedry, 
was effective. But the performance as a 
whole was lacklustre. The conductor adopt- 
ed tempi that the chorus found difficult 
to follow and at the same time make the 
music sound with the clarity and force it 
should have. 

Assisting instrumentalists were Maxi- 
milian Rose and Alfred Gietzen, viola 
d'amore; Eva Heinitz, viola de gamba; 
Rudolph Sims, solo ’cello; Suzanne Bloch, 
balalaika; Frank Widdis and Walter Tau- 
sig, organists. W. 


David Zacharin, ’Cellist (Debut) 


David Zacharin, ’cellist, and director of 
the Academy at Tel Aviv but now resi- 
dent of New York, made his first New 
York appearance in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 23. Of the seventeen 
works on the list, ten were by himself. 
Among the others were included Bloch’s 
‘Schelomo’, Gnessin’s ‘Song of the Wan- 
dering Knight’ and Bruch’s arrangement 
of the ‘Kol Nidrei’. Mr. Zacharin played 
with fervor and great intensity, but occa- 
sionally forced his tone, with the result that 
it was not invariably true to pitch. The 
beautiful ‘Kol Nidrei’ was especially well 
done and was received with great applause. 
The audience, which was a large one, was 
enthusiastic in its approval of the artist’s 
playing. Vladimir Padwa was the ac- 
companist. N. 


Municipal Opera Association Concert 

The Municipal Opera Association, Cle- 
mente de Macchi, director, accompanied by 
eight members of the Music Lovers Sin- 
fonietta, gave an operatic concert in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 9. No 
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scenery was used, but the singers and the 
players were in costume. A scene from 
‘Don Pasquale’ was sung by Etna Iabelli 
and Frank Gambino. Following this, came 
a scene from Act III of ‘Werther’ sung by 
Marie Powers as Charlotte, Marjorie Gor- 


don as Sophie and Alfonso Romero as 
Werther. The concert closed with Masse- 
net’s ‘Le Portrait de Manon’ sung by 


David Prentiss, Mario Sogno, John King 
Roosa and Lois MacMahon, A large au- 
dience applauded the work of the young 
singers, all of whom showed excellent train- 
ing in operatic technique. D. 


Dramatic Oratorio Festival Foundation 
Appears at Barbizon-Plaza 


The Dramatic Oratorio Festival Founda- 
tion, Solon Alberti, conductor, gave a con- 
cert at the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening 
of Feb. 27. The chorus sang works by 
Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein, Rossini 
and others, also arrangements of Folk 
songs. Excerpts were presented from 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’, ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’, ‘The Magic Flute’, ‘Lakmé’; ‘La 
Bohéme’, ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’. Soloists included Maxine Halli- 
burton, Anne Judson, Hilda Tolrmach, 
Frances Watkins, Finley Walker, Nital 
Gale and Renzo Pagin. 


Juilliard Opera Department 
Gives ‘Barber of Seville’ 


HE Opera Department of the Juilliard 

Graduate School, under the direction 
of Leopold Sachse, presented Rossini’s 
‘The Barber of Seville’ in a new English 
version by George Mead on Feb. 26, 27, 
28 and March 1 in the school’s auditorium. 
Perhaps the most novel phase of the per- 
formances was the explanation given for 
the lack of costumes. After the Overture 
was begun, a note was handed to Albert 
Stoessel, conductor, who stopped the or- 
chestra. The curtains were drawn and 
Hugh Thompson, the Figaro of the 
Wednesday and Friday casts, took the 
note from the pit and read it to the au- 
dience. It was reported that the costumes 
had been delayed in Hoboken, hence the 
opera had to go on in modern dress. The 
Overture was begun again while the sing- 
ing actors scurried about for makeshift 
dress from assorted paraphernalia brought 
on the stage. The clever, simple set was 
constructed before the eyes of the audience, 
and although the Overture may have suf- 
fered from the competition, no one seemed 
to mind. 

More important to the musicological was 
the performance itself, which reinstated 
passages cut in recent hearings, for these 
segments are far from dead wood and well 
worth keeping. The English version was 
not always in harmony with the mood of 
the opera, but due to the expert diction 
of the cast much pleasure was added. The 
students played their parts with zest and 
sang uniformly well. The acting was fre- 
quently broadened to slap-stick proportions 
and all energies were directed to the end 
that no possible laugh might be missed. 
This frequently tended to give the show a 
musical comedy atmosphere. But both per- 
formers and audience seemed to enjoy it 
that way. M. 

The casts included: 


ROSINA 
POG TONE eck sishactun’ Wednesday and Friday 
NE Cn ond pub dh Wasted sel uke keiter Thursday 
eS ON eT are ee 
COUNT ALMAVIVA 
ee eee Wednesday and Friday 
Morris Poaster............ Thursday and Saturday 
FIGARO 
Hugh Thompson........... Wednesday and Friday 
CA Pr RUNR. ss c'sscvecutdesthadess aa Thursday 
Ye >, Oe ee eee US ree Saturday 
DR. BARTOLO 
Leon Lishchiner.......... ursday and Saturday 
Francis Barnard........... Wednesday and Friday 
DON BASILIO 
Nelson Magill............. Wednesday and Friday 
Francis Rogier............ Thursday and Saturday 
BERTA 
Mary Frances Lehnerts...Wednesday and Friday 
Mildred Talbot............ Thursday and Saturday 
} FIORELLO 
Orcenith Smith............ Wednesday and Friday 
Ernest Holcombe.......... Thursday and Saturday 
_. OFFICER OF THE GUARD 
Orcenith Smith............ Wednesday and Friday 
Ernest Holcombe.......... Thursday and Saturday 
AMBROGIO 
FUR Dds cc cach yuectebacvercs All Performances 
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Influx of Refugees Stimulates Music in Portuga 





New Opera by Ruy Coelho to 
Open Restored San Carlos 
Opera House—Luiz Pedro Con- 
ducts Radio Concerts—Music a 
Factor in Daily Life of All 
Classes 

By Dr. Pau STEFAN 
LISBON, PORTUGAL, Feb. 5 


PORTUGAL is going through a re- 
markable period in its intellectual 
history. Events in France have brought 
many artists and scholars here from 
Paris and more recently from southern 
France. Most of them will not remain 
here. But they give divers cultural 
stimuli to this idyllic land in the west- 
erhmost part of Europe, one of the 
few countries of this continent which 
stills enjoys unadulterated freedom. 
These guests, on the other hand, are 
amazed by the abundance of strong im- 
pressions which are offered them in this 
beautiful region. 

All of us knew that we were setting 
foot in a land of innate musical en- 
dowments and high culture in general. 
All day the street vendors sing out their 
wares, and even if we do not under- 
stand the language, we know from the 
melody what is being offered for sale. 
The historian recalls that Portugal had 
its troubadours, among whom were two 
of its kings. A rich literature attests 
to Portuguese choral music during the 
Renaissance, and one of the greatest 
dramatists of the country, Gil Vicente, 
was also a composer. The Portuguese 
guitar players and organists vied with 
the Spanish, and the oldest violin meth- 
od appeared in Lisbon in 1639. The 
municipal conservatory of the city is 100 
years old, and opera flourished, even 
though the first truly Portuguese work 
was not performed until the end of the 
Eighteenth Century. 


Opera House Being Restored 

At the present time the large San 
Carlos Opera House, which was closed 
for twelve years, was restored and, 
for patriotic reason, was re-opened 
on Dec. 1 with a new work by the dis- 
tinguished composer and critic, Ruy 
Coelho. For this year Portugal is cele- 
brating the double anniversary of the 
founding of the kingdom in 1140 and its 
liberation from Spanish rule in 1640. 
Coelho’s new opera, his eighth, takes us 
back to the time of this liberation. The 


composer is not yet fifty, but he and his 
music have travelled all through Europe. 
In Berlin he studied under Schonberg, 
though he does not use the twelve- 
tone scale himself. 

He is not the only creative musician 
with whom I became acquainted during 
the few weeks of my stay. I also met 
the venerable Vianna da Motta, who 
belongs to the school of Liszt and who 
lived in Germany for a long time. He 
was also director of the conservatory 
in Lisbon over a long period. And also, 
Luiz Freitas Branco, who, like his 
younger brother, the conductor Pedro, 
is descended from the family of the 
famous statesman, Marquis de Pombal. 
Luiz, equally distinguished as a com- 
poser, a teacher, and a musicologist, 
taught at the conservatory, where he 
also gave instruction to his brother. 
The latter is now conducting the perma- 
nent orchestra of the government radio 
(Emissora nacional) and gives con- 
certs of a high quality with this excel- 
lent body. I have heard two, offering 
the most diverse programs, which 
ranged from Haydn to Ravel and intro- 
duced the premiére of four charming 
pieces by Tansman. I must say that 
one can seldom hear music played with 
such subtle attention to style and de- 
tail, and with such noble distinction. 
Pedro Freitas Branco has the requisite 
litheness for the French works and the 
greatness for Beethoven. Under his di- 
rection the orchestra accompanied Dvo- 
rak’s rarely heard piano concerto mag- 
nificently ; the solo part was played by 
the young Czech pianist, Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, with great bravura. 

Composers of Younger Generation 

Additional composers of a younger 
generation in Portugal include Fred- 
erico de Frietas, who conducts the ra- 
dio’s chamber orchestra, Arturo San- 
tos, Jorge Kroner de Vasconcellos, and 
Fernando Lopes Graga, the theorist of 
the youngest generation and, as such, a 
great adherent of Schénberg, Many 
of the younger school came under the 
influence of the most modern music by 
way of Paris. And, finally, one of the 
most remarkable and sympathetic fig- 
ures, the elderly doctor, composer, and 
historian, Francisco Fernandes Lopes. 

These are but a few artists with 
whom I became acquainted personally 
or through their works and by no means 
all or even all the important ones. 
Figures like the director of the con- 
servatory and conductor of interesting 


oratorio performances, Ivo Cruz, or the 
pianist and historian, Santiago Kast- 
ner, a native Englishman, to be sure, 
must at least be mentioned in passing. 
But all this combines to create such a 
pleasant atmosphere, that one immed- 
iately feels at home and spends hour 
after hour with the artists, who often 
play their own and foreign works on 
the piano most enchantingly. 

I recall with the greatest pleasure a 
long evening at Kastner’s during which 
Ernesto Halffter, a Portuguese pupil 
of Falla, played his Portuguese Rhap- 
sody with Senhora de Freitas Branco, 
the beautiful and distinguished pianist, 
wife of the conductor and a pupil of 
Philipp in Paris. And an equally de- 
lightful afternoon with Luiz Freitas 
Branco in the old patrician house, in 
which Pombal was born in the last 
years of the Seventeenth Century. The 
house with walls a meter thick was one 
of the few to withstand the earthquake 
which devastated Lisbon in 1755. 

Volumes of Programs 

Or I read in the fat volumes, which 
contain programs and introductions to 
musical affairs, which a distinguished 
friend of music, Emma de Camara Reys, 
has arranged in her home for years. 
Included is the latest French music, 
Hindemith, Madrigals of the Renais- 
sance, and so forth, an amazing under- 
taking in which the whole country par- 
ticipates. 

I was avidly questioned about con- 
temporary music, even over the radio, 
and I rapidly accumulated a little library 
of Portuguese musical literature. Ar- 
tists, like Firkusny, Jella von Braun- 
Fernwald, the American pianist, Charles 
Grainville, while passing through the 
country, also had to perform. The 
Spanish Quintet, excellent musicians, 
delighted the friends of chamber music 
on three occasions. Our only regret 
was that Oscar Straus, when en route 
to New York, chose to remain in his 
hotel. 

Antonio Ferro, who manages the 
country’s “propaganda” with taste and 
skill, recently introduced a Portuguese 
Ballet. Its directors, Francis and Ruth, 
as they are commonly called, combined 
popular national elements and the es- 
sence of the new dance most happily. 
The stage setting were among the best 
which contemporary scene-painting has 
produced (Barbosa and Ferreira) and 
the music for the three ballets in each 
instance solved the problem with which 


it was confronted most felicitously; 
Kroner de Vasconcellos’ lyric under. 
tones, Ruy Coelho’s dramatic vivacity, 
F. de Freitas’ popular vigor. Folksongs. 
which are by no means inferior to the 
Spanish in attractiveness, were charm. 
ingly sung by Maria Paula, a Portu. 
guese film star. The premiére was a 
gala affair and revealed the social brij- 
liance of which a peaceful country jis 
still capable. 


KANSAS CITY ENLISTS 
ELMAN AS SOLOIST 


Violinist Plays Concerto Under 
Krueger—Thaviu Also Heard 
with Philharmonic 


Kansas City, Mo., March 5.—Kar]l 
Krueger and the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic, in excellent mid-season fettle, 
have filled a busy schedule of subscrip- 
tion, “Pop” and Young People’s con- 
certs the past fortnight, in Music Hall. 
The eighth subscription concert brought 
Mischa Elman as soloist in Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto which he played with a 
high degree of artistry. Rachmaninoff’s 
Symphony No. 2 was read with deep 
regard for its colorful, emotional char- 
acter. Samuel Thaviu, concertmaster, 
delivered solo passages in Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Dance Macabre’ and Rimsky-Korsak- 
off’s ‘Russian Easter’ with telling re- 
gard for style. Prolonged applause re- 
warded Mr. Krueger and orchestra for 
a consistently high standard of perform- 
ance. é 

Lois Craft, harpist of the orchestra 
was soloist on the seventh subscription 
event and communicated with sound mu- 
sicianship, brilliant technique and _ vir- 
tuoso style, the impressionistic phrases 
of Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro. 
Brahms’s third symphony was _ the 
climax of this program that further 
offered music of Weber, Richard Strauss 
and Sibelius. 

On recent “Pop” concerts Mr. 
Krueger has offered works by contem- 
porary American composers. Winning 
approval was Powell Weaver’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘Dance of the Sand-Dune 
Cranes’ to which the composer added 
effectively by appearing as piano solo- 
ist. This was a first performance. 
Arthur Bliss’s ‘Checkmate’ also won de- 
finite approval. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 














Mack Harrell, Baritone, on Vacation with 
Mrs. Harrell and Their Two-Year Old 
Son at Newfound Lake, N. H. 


Erno Balogh, Pianist, and Miriam Marmein, Mime and 
George Morgan, Baritone, En- Dancer, in the Gardens of the 
joy the Snow at Saginaw, Mich. Los Angeles Public Library 


Martha Lipton, Contralto, 
in Front of the Audi- 
torium in Milwaukee 





Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, Duo- 
Pianists, Enroute to Fill Southern Engage- 
ments 
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Celebrations 


Larry Gordon 

At a Party After the Debut of Robert Weede in ‘Rigoletto’ at the Metropolitan Some of Those 

Concerned with the Performance Got in Line. From the Left Are: Nicola Moscona, Gennaro Papi, 
Hilde Reggiani, Mr. Weede, Désiré Defrére and Jussi Bijoerling 





. and Mrs. James Melton Enjoy Life in Belleair, Fla. 


Larry Gordon Joh + 
Joining in the Celebration of the Second Birthday Party of the Columbia Recording enn Carter Mates 


Friend ith Fi - 

Company Are (Left to Right) Moses Smith, Director of the Company; Bruno Walter, ia Poo vows ao 
Lotte Lehmann, Erich Leinsdorf and Risé Stevens a Song to a Dog of That 

Name in Chico, Calif. 

Fido Belongs to Ruth 

Rowland of The Co-oper- 


ative Concert Association 


| 
A Musician's Night Off Was Offered in the Home of Mrs. Charles Strong Vivian Della Chiesa, Soprano, Is Pictured with Lee Lyles, Assistant President of 
(Eleanor Painter, Author of a New Book on Schumann) When Jascha Heifetz the Santa Fe Railroad, and Clarence Wooley, President of the American Radiator 
Visited Cleveland to Play with the Orchestra. From the Left Are Beryl Rubinstein, Company, at the Santa Fe Railroad Dedication in Chicago. A Miniature Railroad 
Mr. Heifetz, Mrs. Strong, Artur Rodzinski and Arthur Loesser Was Donated to the Museum of Science and Industry 





“he Sang with Lofty Emotion’) 


New York Ti:nes 
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ONE OF GLUCK’S GREATEST ROLES 








ALCESTE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
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“ACQUITTED HERSELF WITH FINE 
INTELLIGENCE AND MOVING SINCERITY’ 


. Y. Times Photos 


“She sang with lofty emotion, and be- 
cause of her native tone quality and 
temperament, was especially fortu- 
nate in the pathetic air at the end of 
the second act. It is not easy to think 
of this passage sung in a lovelier or 
more touching manner.”—New York 
Times, February 11, 1941. 


“In her singing tenderness and pathos 
found touching expression . . . her 
tones were of delightful quality, her 
phrasing was marked by grace and 
fine taste, and there was always the 
thought of the accomplished mu- 
sician.”— New York World Tele- 
gram, February 11, 1941. 


“She sang the music with power and 
good quality .. . her portrayal had 
repose and dignity.”— New York 
Journal American, February 11, 


1941. 


N.Y. Times 


“Rose Bampton attained a new level of 
esteem for herself at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last night, and, 
in doing so, contributed a new 
vitality to this season’s revival of 
‘Alceste’ . . . at all times admirable 
and often exciting . . . in addition to 
being a queenly woman, Miss Bamp- 
ton was also a womanly queen, cre- 
ating out of posture, relaxation and 
poise a fine image of the insuperably 
devoted Alceste . ..a steady sense 
of dramatic atmosphere. Her sing- 
ing of the aria that closes the second 
act was beautifully accomplished.”— 
New York Sun, February 11, 191. 


“Miss Bampton, in her second perform 
ance of Alceste provided one of het 
best vocal achievements of the last 
few years, in volume and quality of 
tone; the top notes were strong 4 
well focused.”—New York Herald 
Tribune, March 9, 1941. 
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